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ENGLAND’S CONVERSION AND THE HIERAR- 
CHICAL JUBILEE. 


BY REV. FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 


ee IFTY years will shortly have elapsed since Pius 
IX. re-established the Catholic. Hierarchy in 
England, by decree dated September 29, 1850. 
Fifty years! and how momentous in the history 
of the Church. The Revolution, which was in 
many ways to affect the condition of the Papacy, was already 
seething. Pius IX. had but shortly returned from his exile at 
Gaeta, whither he had been driven by the ungrateful: Roman 
mob; France had finally delivered herself from the degenerate 
Bourbon, and was once more for a short while styling herself 
a republic; in Germany the aspiration for national unity was - 
gaining in intensity and resolution, though few Germans at 
that period knew how intimately German destiny was bound 
up with the fate of the man who was. already laying hold of 
the government. of. France. .In the Balkan peninsula events 
were leading towards the Crimean War, which was to mould 
European’ policy for so many years to come. 

The moment was full of. grave significance to English in- 
dustrialism. Chartism had shaken society as it -had seldom 
been shaken before;.a new economic régime was’ being in- 
augurated. The old policy of protection had given way to 
free trade; labor-had entered upon a path of national: pros- 
perity tempered by much individual hardship, caused by the 
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keen spirit of competition; and what we must chiefly notice 
here, the Irish famine had sent crowds of immigrants to Eng- 
lish towns to form the nucleus of many a Catholic mission 
where hitherto Catholics were unknown, 


THE TIME OF RE-ESTABLISHMENT PROPITIOUS. 


At this psychological moment it was that the church in 
England entered into a new phase of life with the re-establish- 
ment of the hierarchy. Coming at the time it did, we cannot 
but recognize in the act of Pius IX. the hand of God guiding 
the destinies of His Church. For three centuries English 
Catholics had been without canonical sees. For nigh upon 
three-quarters of a century after the accession of Elizabeth to 
the throne they were practically without any sort of episcopal 
government. Those bishops who remained firm in their alle- 
giance to the faith (and, thank God, most of them did!) were 
imprisoned or exiled. The last surviving bishops, Goldwell of 
St. Asaph and Watson of Lincoln, died in 1585, the former in 
Rome, the other in prison. But it was not until 1623 that the 
authorities at Rome seemed to recognize that the old order of 
things had passed away, not again to return. The religious 
revolution under Elizabeth was complete. 

Unlike that brought about by Henry VIII., it was no longer 
merely a question of recognizing Papal supremacy. The re- 
formers under Elizabeth had struck at other essential points of 
Catholic belief—the Mass, invocation of saints, and the doc- 
trine of purgatory. Moreover it was held to be the political 
interest of Elizabeth to champion the Protestant cause, and 
she undoubtedly did her work thoroughly. Catholicism was in- 
deed crushed. At Rome they seem to have hoped against 
hope that Elizabeth’s measures would end with herself or be 
reversed by some political change. 

At first it was the Spanish Armada that was to restore 
Catholicism to its rightful place in the kingdom; when that 
failed, the intervention of France or some other political 
scheme was projected. Even in England the faithful Catholics 
hoped for a speedy end of the persecution; but they looked 
not for foreign intervention, but rather for some internal change 
in the government’s policy. When the Spaniards came, they 
rose almost to a man to repel the foreigner; they would not 
buy even religious tolerance at the price of disloyalty to their 
country. But when, after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
they found that their loyalty did not save them from still more 
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cruel persecution, they lost heart and knew that. England was 
Protestant in very truth, and the most they hoped for now 
was that they themselves, the few who remained steadfast, 
should be allowed to practise Catholic worship unmolested and 
free from penalty. 


EVENTS TENDED TO A RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION. 


It is sometimes contended that if bishops had been sent to 
England during those days and the supply of priests main- 
tained, the faith would not have died out so completely as it 
did. There can be no doubt that much confusion was caused 
in the Catholic body by the absence of episcopal authority; 
and the dissensions arising from the Archpriest controversy 
were undoubtedly a source of weakness to the Catholic cause.. 
But the whole condition of England at the time was so ab- 
normal and the increase of wants so astounding that itis diffi- 
cult to apportion blame even where in ordinary circumstances 
blame might justly be meted out. Nor can it be said that the 
presence of bishops in England at that time would have made 
any appreciable difference to the situation. The fact is, the 
Reformation in England, as in Germany and elsewhere, is a 
phenomenon which can hardly be explained merely by human 
motives and circumstances. To view it aright we must regard 
it as a terrible scourge permitted by God for the purification 
of his church. 

Whoever studies the history of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries must recognize that events were consistently tending 
towards a great religious revolution. The worldliness of the 
higher clergy and the laxity of the religious orders had de- 
prived the church of that moral influence which she had used 
so beneficently in earlier times. 


DECLINE OF RELIGION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Not that there were wanting, even in the worst period, 
saints and holy souls; but these were unable to stem the 
torrent of vice and infidelity which derived its force in great 
measure from the evil lives of those.-who ought to have been 
leaders in religion. Catholicism in the sixteenth century was in 
much the same condition as Judaism before the good King 
Josias. Wickedness reigned in the high places, to the scandal 
of the whole people. There are periods in history when re- 
volution seems the only way to safety. Such a period in very 
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deed was that which preceded the Reformation. Not that 
the dismemberment of the church was thereby justified. 
Schism is never justifiable. The sin, however, rests not only 
with those who actually make the schism, but even more with 
those who by their actions create a situation which apparently 
justifies schism in the minds of the people. It seems to be in- 
contestably proved that the English people did not willingly 
break from the Catholic faith, The changes in religion were 
forced upon them by those in power. At the same time it 
must be acknowledged that the worldliness and infidelity of 
the higher clergy, and the want of earnestness too frequently 
manifest in the lives of religious, had prepared the way for an 
acquiescence in the new order of things on the part of many 
amongst the people. We know how the Blessed Thomas More 
regarded with sorrow and alarm the absence of religious spirit 
among many of the bishops of his time. The future martyr 
was one of a band of earnest spirits who yearned for reform 
in the church, and among the clergy. Had the English 
episcopate in the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. been 
generally as true to the episcopal character as was John 
Fisher, the martyr-bishop of Rochester, there would probably 
have been no Reformation. The people, under the guidance of 
the bishops, would have been able to withstand even the royal 
power. But the bishops and higher clergy as a body had lost 
the secret of spiritual leadership in their thirst for temporal 
honors and courtly positions, and in the hour of trial were 
the first to prove false to the faith. In the time of Elizabeth 
a new generation of bishops proved more steadfast, but the 
mischief was already done; the people had ceased to look to 
them for guidance. For this reason, perhaps, it was well that 
the old hierarchy was permitted to die out; and an entirely 
new tradition was formed with the appointment of the vicars- 
apostolic: men who, having nothing to hope for in this world 
but persecution and suffering, accepted their office in a truly 
apostolic spirit. For much the same reason, perhaps, it was 
well—looking at things from a historical point of view—that 
the shipwreck was as complete as it was; and that the faith 
was permitted almost to die out. Once worldliness and in- 
sincerity find a place in religion, it is difficult for religion to 
regain its simplicity and fervor, except by death and resur- 
rection. People cannot escape from the consequences of their 
sin by a mere act of their own will even when the sin is for- 
given them. The taint remains till the purification is complete; 
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and moreover the law of consequences will work itself out 
with inexorable fidelity. . 
The church is still suffering for her sin in those days pre- 
ceding the Reformation. Not only does the schism remain 
amongst us of the North, but in Catholic countries the 
paralysis of the church in more modern times is a direct result 
of the worldly ambitions and moral laxity which placed the 
church in great measure at the mercy of the secular power. 


A NEW ERA OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


During the past few years, however, we may justly say the 
church has entered upon a new era of spiritual life and power. 
Shorn in great measure of her former external pomp and 
splendor, she is once again becoming the Church of the 
Peoples, to whom men look again for guidance and teaching. 
This is especially so in those very countries where for centur- 
ies past Catholicism has been banned and crucified. Nobody 
can observe the trend of public opinion in English-speaking 
countries, for example, without noticing how men are disposed 
to listen to the voice of the church, whether uttered in papal 
encyclicals or in the native pulpits and press; how gradually 
the religiously-minded portion of the population are beginning 
to adopt Catholic doctrines and to reverence Catholic consis- 
tency. The church is, in truth, becoming once more a power 
over men’s minds; so that there is good reason in the conten- 
tion put forward so frequently of late, that the regeneration 
of Catholicism to all its former spiritual power, and even 
greater, will be brought about by God's grace through the — 
Northern races. One need not introduce Anglo-Saxon (or 
should we say Anglo-Celtic?) imperialism into one’s judgment 
of the future church, to acknowledge that it is precisely in the 
countries where the church has suffered most that she promises 
to renew her youth in the ages immediately before us. In 
these nations the church has practically a virgin soil, un- 
hampered by the traditions of secular interference, accepted 
in the Latin nations; and with a people calling out for spirit- 
ual guidance and willing to listen if spoken to in intelligible 
language. The success-of the church will depend upon her 
power of reaching the people’s heart and understanding their 
practical needs. 
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GREAT LEADERS. 


That the church will recognize her task and eventually suc- 
ceed, we may rest assured. Not without providential signifi- 
cance has been the raising up in the new English Church of 
such prelates as Wiseman and Manning, and of such an in- 
tellectual leader as Newman. These men belonged primarily 
to England, but they belong also to the Universal Church 
of the future, for they have boldly and successfully drawn out 
the lines upon which the church will advance in the ecclesiasti- 
cal, social, and intellectual domains of Catholic life. 

Wiseman won for the church in England the respect of the 
nation, because he proved by his actions that a Catholic can 
be an Englishman. When he landed in England as first Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, in 1851, he was received with a howl 
of execration, as though he were the general of an invading 
army pledged to overthrow the throne and constitution. In a 
few years his simple, transparent English character, his readi- 
ness to help forward any national movement for the welfare of 
the people, and perhaps most of all his trust in the honesty 
and fair-mindedness of his countrymen, won him the esteem of 
all classes, and in his person the church at large triumphed 
over ignorance and bigotry. Cardinal Manning was in truth 
the ideal bishop of the English working classes. His courage- 
ous handling of the social problem at a critical moment re- 
called to the minds of men the best traditions of the Catholic 
episcopate; reminding men of St. Ambrose of Milan and St. 
Martin of Tours, of St. Dunstan and Stephen Langton. In 
him the bishop was verily the father of the orphan, and the 
friend of the poor. 

NEWMAN A PROPHET OF THE FUTURE. 

And who can tell the influence of Newman in the church 
of the future? There are those who regard him as the 
prophet of the new school of Catholic apologetics yet to be 
created, which will be able to meet successfully the difficul- 
ties of the modern mind—difficulties which we must sorrow- 
fully acknowledge seem to be treated with but indifferent suc- 
cess by the old school. In his “Theory of Development” 
we have, perhaps, the germ of the Catholic system which will 
some day explode the fallacies and counteract the mischief of 
the modern evolution-theorists in religious thought; for there 
is a subtle distinction between development and evolution ap- 
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plied to dogma. One is sound, the other is false. The evo- 
lution theorist denies the supernatural source of the dogmas 
of faith; whereas the development-theorist starts from the 
principle of a supernatural origin, but shows at the same time 
how the supernatural is to a great measure conditioned by 
natural causes; or, in other words, how God makes use of his 
ordinary providence in making his special Revelation. Much 
of the enthusiasm for the evolution theory is nothing more 
than a reaction from the crude theories of earlier days when 
divine wisdom and omnipotence was supposed to be synony- 
mous with a divinely arbitrary wilfulness. The theory of de- 
velopment shows how divine revelation is made with a divine 
regard for the ordinary laws of life, whilst at the same time it 
defends the divine freedom against the evolution-theorist, who 
would limit divine action to the sphere of scientific law. 

The ecclesiastical historian of a century hence will assuredly 
be able to illustrate the greatness of these three heroic leaders 
of modern Catholicism—Wiseman, Manning, and Newman— 
better than we can at this present time. They have sown the 
seed; the harvest is yet to come. For us it is sufficient at 
this moment to recognize that in these men we have provi- 
dentially placed leaders, under whose guidance a regenerate 
Catholicism will spring up in these lands. 


A THREE-FOLD PROBLEM. 


Meanwhile, looking ahead, we see that the reconversion of 
the English race to Catholic unity presents a threefold problem, 
bristling with difficulties. There is the hierarchical problem, 
the social, and the intellectual. Let me explain. By the 
hierarchical problem I mean the organization of the church 
both in regard to internal affairs and in its relations with the 
state. At present the organization of the church in England 
is based chiefly upon the idea that England is a missionary 
country. Consequently the ordinary laws that in Catholic 
countries govern the relations between bishops and priests, or 
between the clergy and the laity, are not in force. Moreover 
the church is independent of the state; there is no concordat, 
thank God! to prevent synodal meetings of the episcopate or 
to intimidate the clergy in their pastoral utterances. Our 
priests draw no salary from the government, but they are free 
to administer the sacraments and preach the word of God 
under the sole authority of ecclesiastical superiors. Yet the’ 
system is not without its difficulties; chief amongst which is 
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the growing claim of the laity to be consulted in regard to 
temporal affairs, especially the financial ones, of the church. It 
is said that as the laity supply the money, they ought to have 
a voice in its disposal. The spirit of the demand is thoroughly 
English and constitutional, and there can be no doubt that if 
the priests were relieved from the harassing worries of pro- 
viding money for the building and maintenance of church and 
school, they would have more time to give to other and more 
important duties. In the old Catholic days in England the 
laity did in fact, more or less, manage the financial and tem- 
poral affairs of the parish, and a similar system will have to 
be found in the future. Such a system cannot be created 
off-hand ; and at present would doubtless meet with strong 
opposition on the part of those who are content with things 
as they are. In some dioceses temporal councils, composed of 
clergy and laity, already exist. These probably form the 
germ whence the new system will spring forth, and in time, 
no doubt, each parish or district will have its temporal council 
assisting the clergy. 

Besides this question of the participation of the laity in the 
temporal affairs of the church, there are others affecting the 
status of the rectors of missions and the relations between 


the higher and lower clergy—questions which I believe are 


already under the consideration of the authorities. 


QUESTION OF EPISCOPAL JURISDICTION. 


Further, there is the question of the episcopal jurisdiction 
itself. During the last three centuries this jurisdiction has 
been much limited in the interest of Catholic unity. It was 
felt that if the unity of the church was to be preserved against 
the attacks of the schismatics, ecclesiastical] authority should, 
as far as possible, be concentrated in Rome; hence many of 
the powers of bishops were withdrawn and vested in the 
Roman congregations. Whether a process of decentralization 
is possible at present, is a point for argument; but it seems 
probable that as the church progresses in these northern 
countries, greater discretionary powers will have to be placed in 
the hands of the bishops, who being on the spot can best deal 
with local needs. At the same time we may be sure that the 
unity of the church’s organization will in no way be permitted 
to suffer by the Catholics of any land. That Catholic unity for 
which our fathers suffered during the past three centuries will 
not be wantonly sacrificed to any sentiment of nationalism. 
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Still, the process of creating an organization suited to the 
character and exigencies of the English-speaking people, an 
organization unhampered by traditions which in other coun- 
tries bind and degrade the church and minimize her influence, 
may be peculiarly irritating both to clergy and laity. Eccle- 
siastical politics, as well as secular, are apt to create parties 
and cliques, which unless animated by whole-hearted loyalty 
and devotion to the church, and ready to prefer the general 
welfare to mere party triumph, make the church an arena of 
passions instead of an assemblage of brethren. And there is 
no strife so bitter as that concerned with ecclesiastical affairs. 
That there should be divergences of opinion amongst Catholics 
in matters of policy is to be expected. In every healthy, in- 
telligent community such divergences exist. But in every 
healthy community, too, such divergences are restrained and 
moderated by regard for the common welfare. Where this mod- 
erating influence is present there need be no fear of divergence 
of opinion ending in sectarianism or schism. Let English- 
speaking Catholics keep in mind the best traditions of their 
party government, and they will avoid the dangers arising from 
disputes about ecclesiastical policy. A loyal spirit and good 
temper will pilot them through many a strong debate, where 
otherwise good intentions will but end in shipwreck. There is, 
however, one point in the reorganization of the Church among 
English.speaking peoples upon which all Catholics are more or 
less agreed—the education of our Catholic children in Catholic 
schools. Over this question it is quite possible that the church 
will have a severe struggle with the secular government before 
a completely satisfactory settlement is obtained. The secular- . 
ist party is growing in strength and bitterness, and want of 
vigilance on the part of Catholics may result in irreparable 
mischief to the faith of a future generation. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


The second great problem with which the church has to 
deal is the social problem. She has before her a condition of 
society in which good and evil jostle together. The past cen- 
tury has been marked by an intellectual awakening of the 
masses of the people to their human rights, and by an enor- 
mous development of the labor market. The rate of wages 
has increased, and with the higher wage has come greater com- 
fort and a wide-spread taste for luxuries, Wealth has acquired 
a position in society it would never have dreamt of a century 
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ago, and has created new classes and factions. Money rules 
the world, but labor is striving hard to rule money. Energy, 
restless and self-reliant, is the characteristic quality of the age. 
Men are conscious of their manhood; they strive as men, 
they claim to be treated as men. 

But the age has its vices as well as its virtues—vices which 
tend to its demoralization and demand the saving influence of 
the church. Foremost amongst these evils must assuredly be 
put intemperance and the growing disregard for the sanctity 
of marriage. Intemperance is on the increase, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the temperance societies; divorce is becom- 
ing more frequent, and domestic life is tending to lose its 
power over the imagination of the nation. 

Against these two evils it is necessary for Catholicism to 
throw the whole weight of its influence. The church has in- 
deed no more sacred duty to society than to guard the sanc- 
tity of marriage and the home. The home is the nursery of 
moral and religious life as well as of national vigor. Let home 
life, with all its intimate affections and responsibilities, be de- 
stroyed, and society becomes poisoned at its very spring. Yet 
nobody can view the present wide spread tendency to minimize 
the responsibilities of conjugal and parental relationships with- 
out a feeling of dread for the future. Of the moral mischief 
wrought by intemperance it is needless to say much. Cardinal 
Manning and Father Mathew in a past generation, Archbishop 
Ireland and Monsignor Nugent in the present, have given us 
no unnecessary warning. The church must, then, maintain 
with vigor a relentless war against these two radical evils of 
modern civilization. She cannot be too urgent in her crusade, 
for the moral ruin is great which is already being wrought in 
our midst by these two evils. 


THE SOCIAL PAX VOBISCUM. 


But beyond this the church, if it would gain the English- 
speaking peoples, must show itself in very truth the reconciler of 
classes and factions. The economic struggle of the past century 
has divided society into two bitterly opposing factions—the capi- 
talist and the worker. The duty of the church is to foster a 
spirit of justice and charity between employers and employed; 
to reinstate in commercial relations the element of human 
fellowship so long cast out by a grasping and selfish individual- 
ism. But in order to do this it is needful that the church 
bring back to the worker a proper sense of the dignity of 
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labor. In the olden days, when the spirit of Catholicism en- 
nobled labor with the patronage of the Holy Family of Nazareth, 
the workman regarded his craft with reverence and was proud 
of the work of his hands. The tendency of modern labor has 
been to degrade labor with the laborer. To work for one’s 
living became almost a badge of disgrace, and the workman 
himself, losing his proper pride in his work, now takes delight 
merely in the wages he is able to obtain. So long as this 
condition of things lasts there will be no true reconciliation 
between capital and labor. Human fellowship is founded in 
self-respect, and a proper pride in one’s own life; but how can 
the workingman be truly self-respecting, if he is lacking in a 
respect for the labor of his hands? The gospel of labor—the 
truth that every man is bound to work at something useful 
for the community, and that all useful work is honorable; 
here we have a necessary portion of the message Catholicism 
holds for the English people. To create a nobility of labor, 
to guard the sanctity of marriage and the home, and to com- 
bat the vice of intemperance, are the lines on which it is need- 
ful for the church to work, to save and convert the social life 
of the English nation. 


CONVINCE THE MODERN MIND. 


We come now to the third great problem—the conversion of 
the intellect of English-speaking peoples. There can be no doubt 
that the conditions of thought have changed completely since 
the old days when St. Thomas and Duns Scotus formulated their 
wonderful systems. Not that the fundamental problems of the 
mind ever vary, but that the forms in which these problems . 
present themselves, and the further questions to which they 
give rise, are different in every age. At the present time, in 
view of the progress of science and criticism, the theologian 
has necessarily to recast his arguments, to take up new posi- 
tions, and arm himself against a new sort of objection. He 
must be able to appreciate the value of a modern critical 
objection against a received text of Scripture; he must know 
exactly what the Hegelian philosopher means when he speaks 
of Substance and the Categories ; and he must be able, more- 
over, to understand the intellectual sympathies of the modern 
mind. Otherwise he will never obtain a hearing, and his 
treatises and sermons are so much wasted energy, so far as the 
intellectual world is concerned. 

The time has come when the church can no longer remain 
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on the defensive, guarding its own traditions and past glories. 
To convert the world she must go forth to meet the world; 
and to convert the world’s intellect, she must fully appreciate 
and understand the world’s intellect. The defensive tactics of 
the last three centuries will have to give way to the liberty 
and self-assertion of the early scholastics. We need to be 
bold; to grapple with the problems which present themselves 
to the intellect of the world in which we live, and not merely 
to intrench ourselves in the well-worn tomes of the past. In 
a word, we need to remould our theological studies in face of 
a new intellectual situation, and we need to enter more boldly 
than we have done of late into the atmosphere of the world’s 
thought. It has been truly said that in the struggle between 
supernatural dogma and modern science, Protestantism will 
prove unable to maintain the integrity of its belief in the 
supernatural, and that Catholicism alone will stand victorious 
over infidelity. But are we Catholics as prepared as we should 
be to wage battle in defence of our Faith with modern science 
and criticism? So far the most successful attempts to place 
the defence of the Christian faith upon a modern scientific 
basis, which the scientific mind is bound to respect, have come 
from non-Catholics such as Harnack, Caird, and Driver; men 
whose work, invaluable as it is, suffers from the want of that 
complete grasp of Christianity which Catholicism alone gives. 
Yet this is a matter with which we English-speaking Catholics 
especially are concerned, since to convert the English people 
we must convince the modern mind. 


THE SECOND SPRING, 


The conversion of English-speaking peoples is thus no simple 
task, but one demanding a broad outlook, a generous policy, and 
an unflinching courage. Mere controversy about the Roman pri- 
macy, mere ceremonial display, though valuable as details, are 
not enough; we have to plant the Catholic Faith with Catholic 
ideals of life in the very heart of the nation. But to do so it 
is necessary to speak direct to the heart of the people; and 
how can that be, unless our own hearts are beating in sym- 
pathy with theirs? Catholicism, wherever it finds a dwelling, 
naturally takes to itself much of the character and methods 
and qualities of its surroundings; and so, whilst enriching the 
nations by its presence, becomes itself enlarged by the national 
ideals and qualities it thus absorbs. In this mutual blending 
of themselves with each other, the church and the nation both 
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acquire new strength and new beauty. Who can tell what the 
future has in store for both the church and the English-speaking 
race in the days when they shall be again united? It is a far-off 
vision of things to come; we of to-day live only in the seed- 
time. But in the fifty years that have just gone by we have 
seen enough to convince us that a new period of church his- 
tory has begun, in which the English-speaking peoples will take 
no inglorious part. With this promise of the harvest to come, 
we may well take heart to face courageously the difficulties of 
the immediate future. Undoubtedly we are entering upon a 
period of peculiar anxiety, when Catholics will sometimes find 
themselves in disagreement with each other as to the actual 
policy to be followed. Such disagreements are natural; they 
show that the situation of Catholicism is no longer simple in 
detail but complex, and there are few minds that can grasp a 
highly complex situation. The saving quality that we need in 
such a period is, as I have already said, a generous loyalty 
to the Faith, and to each other: a loyalty that will prevent 
mere divergence of legitimate opinion from becoming a breach 
of mutual charity. Such loyalty, combined with energy, is the 
duty every Catholic owes to Mother Church to day, lest her 
strength be weakened and her task be left undone. 


Crawley, England. 











NATURE'S METHOD. 


RAMURE’S MEMHOD. 


Nothing for ever dies; the past life lives 


In each and every one of humankind : 

And each archaic form its quota gives 
T’o lend its magic to the mystic mind, 

Still in the man the lives that went before 
And rendered possible his higher self, 

Their small existence filled, their beings oer, 


Bixist;—as in the father lives the elf 


Yes, this is | law: the die outworn, 
®he casts again, still loving to repeat 

rom morn to eve, and from eve to morn, 
The type of things that have grown obsolete. 

A thrifty huswife, hoarding up the gains 

T'hat she has gathered with exceeding pains. 


JULIAN E, JOHNSTONE. 





CATHOLIC CAMEOS. 


CATHOLIC CAMEOS. 


(Done with a pen.) 


BY NORA RYLMAN. 
MERE PERPETUA. 


ey N a green and quiet corner of London stands the 
old court suburb of Maryville, in which the 

author of Vanity Fair once wrote his copy. 
And in Maryville Square are several tall, red 
houses, with long, narrow windows, which taken 
all together form the convent of Our Lady of Good Counsel— 
the home of the Purple Dames, as we will style the good sis- 
ters, because of their purple robes—which, by the way, were 
donned soon after the great French Revolution, as black was 
distasteful to many whose friends had looked through the little 

window during The Terror. 

The Purple Dames are a French order, and Mére Perpetua 
is partly Gallic, partly Celtic in origin. Her father, Count 
S , held office under the Second Empire, when the eagles 
of France flew high, and her mother was the daughter of a 
captain in the Irish Guards; a woman of wit and wisdom, sad- 
ness and mirth, as the daughters of Green Erin often are. 

Mére Perpetua (who was then Petite Jeanne-Margot) was in 
Paris during the famous siege. She heard the roar of cannon, 
ate horseflesh, saw the red fires of the pétroleuse, wept for the | 
martyred priests, paled for France when the Uhlans entered Paris. 

She stood on a balcony outside her father’s hotel as the 
steel-helmeted men rode by, did Jeanne-Margot; in her hand 
and at her breast were violets, and a golden eagle glittered in 
her gold. brown hair. 

After the fall of the Empire she and her father became 
globe-trotters. 

“T would enter religion, mon pére,” said the girl. ‘ Maman 
sleeps in Pére la Chaise; the empress (my godmother) is in 
exile. I would take the Crucified for my Spouse, would pray 
for the lost and you.” 

To which the count (who was a philosopher) replied: “ Pa- 
tience, petite! Be not like the paysanne who disliked lobster 
salad before she tasted it. See the world, then leave it if you 
will. You can carry your memories with you.” 
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And so it comes to pass that Mére Perpetua’s mind is like 
unto a picture gallery in which are many paintings. 

One picture is of sandy Savannah, another of the levees of 
New Orleans. 

, Another is of a slight, white-robed figure—the figure of the 
Father of Christendom giving his blessing to the city and to 
the world. | 

Yet another is of a frescoed room in a Roman palace in 
which the companion of her wanderings—her father—lies dy- 
ing, with dark eyes dimming, and pale lips murmuring: 

““Love God, seek heaven, little daughter. I who have trod- 
den all earth’s ways, I who have had life’s cup filled with the 
bitter and the sweet, know that none other is worth loving; 
that only heaven is worth seeking.” 

So, when the Roman earth covers all that is earthly of the 
philosophic count, Jeanne-Margot becomes one of the community 
of Purple Dames; and in course of time is transferred from 
the house in France to the house in London, in sedate, old- 
world Maryville Square. 

The sisters have both a day and a boarding school, and 
Sceur Perpétue is loved by the pupils of both; by Wee Win- 
nie, the poor little waif from the sunless slums, and Donna 
Bernarda, the heiress of a princely house. 

“ How picturesque!” say some visitors, as they look at the 
white.veiled, purple robed, blue-eyed, sweet-faced nun, sitting 
under the old mulberry-tree, talking to petite Marie, the baby 
pupil, or pacing up and down a gravelled pathway, office book 
in hand. ; 

“ How beautiful!” say others, when they go into the chapel 
and see her keeping her watch before the Adorable Sacrament, 
the Spotless: and Holy Spouse. 

“Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth, where the 
rust and moth consume, and where thieves break through and 
steal. But lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven; where 
neither rust nor moth doth consume, and where thieves do not 
break through, nor steal.” 

These words are the keynote of Mére Perpetua’s life. Her 
treasures are above; she looks to grasp them— 


“ At that Marriage Supper where the sainted 
Round His Throne, like lighted candles, stand.” 


So we will leave her—loving, praying, adoring, working ; 
waiting for the coming of her Bridegroom and her Lord! 











ST. CUTHBERT’S TOWN AND CATHEDRAL. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 
BY REV. HUGH POPE, O.P. 


‘‘Durham citie upon the shoulders of a mountainous Atlas isso envyroned again with 
hills that he that hath seen the situation of the citie hath seen the mapp of Sion and may 
save a journey to the Holy Land "—7%e old chronicler Hegge in his‘ Legend of S. Cuthbert.” 


LL who have seen the city of Durham can endorse 
the words of the old chronicler. Cuthbert’s town 
and cathedral are literally ‘‘seated on a hill.” 

The name Durham is a corruption of “ Dun,” 
a hill, and “holme,” a _ river-island, and here 
again the traveller can endorse the appropriateness of the name, 
for the River Wear almost completely surrounds the hill on which 
the cathedral and castle stand. As one approaches from the 
west the great central tower rises before you, looking, under 
the rain-cloud passing over, black and sombre. The gale roars 
round it, the rain frets its way into the stone, eating away 
the once delicate moulding; but still the great fabric stands 
unmoved and unchangeable despite its eight hundred years of 
storm and rain, of siege and plunder. 
Its early history is welk known. When England was har- 
ried by the Danes, St. Cuthbert’s rest at Lindisfarne was dis- 
VOL. LXXII.—2 
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turbed, and his children, removing his incorrupt body, went 
forth to seek a secure resting-place for their treasure. The 
saint by marvellous signs indicated Dun holme as the place of 
his choice, and here they laid their treasure down, protecting 
it with a shrine of boughs. Hence the Bow-Chapel, known as 
St. Mary-le-Bow. It was a red-letter day for Dunholme when 
St. Cuthbert came to it, on account of the Danish invasion of 876, 
The “ Bough ” church was superseded by a nobler edifice, known 
as the “ White” church; but this in its turn was to give place 
to the present magnificent cathedral, which is justly looked 
upon as “the finest Norman building in England.” 

The foundations were laid August 11, 1093, by Bishop 
William Carilepho, in the presence of Malcolm, King of Scot- 
land. The bishop put monks there, and they labored at the 
building, except when engaged in the divine service or at 
meals. But the chief credit of the foundation is due to one 
who gets but little mercy at the hands of the ecclesiastical 
historian, the notorious Ralph Flambard. Besides being the 
founder of the famous Kepyer Hospital, “ for the weal of his 
own soul, and redemption of the souls of William the Con- 
queror, and Matilda his queen, who had nourished him; of 
King William II., who had advanced him to the bishopric; of 
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‘THE FINEST NORMAN BUILDING IN ENGLAND.” 
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King Henry I., who had confirmed him in it; and of all who 
had bestowed, or should bestow, gifts or alms on the Church 
of St. Cuthbert,”* Flambard devoted himself during the 
twenty-nine years of his bishopric to the building of the great 
cathedral. He finished it nearly 
to the roof,and was able to trans- 
late the relics of St. Cuthbert to 
the shrine, afterwards so glorious. 

When we enter the cathedral 
and stand where the baptistery is 
now, we can see where Flam- 
bard’s Norman work ceased. 
Like so many of England’s ca- 
thedrals, the successive changes 
of style are well marked, and 
the present building now pre. 
sents ‘‘a most instructive series 
of examples illustrating the grad. 
ual change of style which took 
place during the reign of the 
three first Henrys, till by degrees 
the pointed had ccmpletely su- 
perseded the semi-circular arch, 
and the heavy clusters of the 
Norman pillars were polished in. 
to the light shafts of the Early ‘““LIKE THE LANTERN ON THE CHURCH OF 

P 99 ST. NICHOLAS IN NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.” 
English. ” t 

Thus, the great central tower, which in its present state 
dates only from 1478, is in the Perpendicular style, and was 
built by Bishop Neville to replace the old tower destroyed by 
fire in 1429. The Galilee, of which more anon, marks the 
Transitional stage, and the western towers and the Chapel of 
the Nine Altars are Early English. 

It may be of interest to note that the great central tower 
was not meant to remain as it now is, but was intended to be 
surmounted by a lantern like that on the Church of St. Nicho- 
las in Newcastle on-Tyne. The story goes that a Dominican 
friar designed this lantern tower, but as it grew under the 
builder’s hand men said that it had no supports, and would 
fall on the removal of the scaffolding. But the friar, master 
of his art, continued to build, and when the day came he stood 








* Surtees Society, vol. xcv. p. 14. 
+ Beauties of England and Wales, Bragley and Britton, vol. v. p. 38. 
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under the tower and bade them take away the scaffolding: “I 
have too much trust in my work to fear lest it should crush 
me.” And it still stands. 

As we go round the church, proceeding up the south aisle, 
we note the graceful curve of the aisle; this with the groining 
overhead forms a vista, making the distance appear even 
greater than it really is. Behind the choir lies the Chapel of the 
Nine Altars, forming perhaps as strange an east end of a cathe- 
dral as can be found. Instead of the customary Lady-chapel 
behind the high altar, we have nine altars set side by side in 
the east wall. Now that they are useless and dismantled, they 
present a somewhat unworthy ending to the church, but with- 
out doubt they were very gorgeous in Catholic days; now 
nothing remains save the defaced and blank reredos. The 
origin of this very peculiar feature in the church is said to be 
in the weakness of the foundations at this end. Bishop Hugh 
Pudsey, who was also Patriarch of Jerusalem, attempted about 
1150 to add a proper Lady-chapel; he was prevented, how- 
ever, by the ground giving way, and in consequence we have 
the present abrupt but unique ending of the church. 

Before leaving this part we must look at the site of St. 
Cuthbert’s shrine. It lies behind the high altar. What a 
spectacle! The ruthless hand of the destroyer has spared 
nothing, and the account given by the commissioners of their 
examination of the saint’s shrine would be, were other evidence 
wanting, a sufficient proof of the brutality with which the Dis- 
solution was carried out. The way they handled the saint’s 
incorrupt body was revolting. In the words of the chronicler : 

“ After the spoil of his ornaments and jewels, coming nearer 
his sacred body, thinking to have fourid nothing but dust and 
bones, and finding the chest that he did lie in very strongly 
bound with iron, the goldsmith did take a great fore hammer 
of a smith and did break the said chest open. And when they 
had opened the chest, they found him lying whole and un- 
corrupt, with his face bare and his beard as it had been a 
fortnight’s growth, and all his vestments upon him as he was 
accustomed to say Mass withal, and his meet wand (crozier ?) 
of gold lying beside him. Then when the goldsmith did per- 
ceive that he had broken one of his legs when he broke open 
the chest, he was very sorry for it and did cry, ‘ Alas! I have 
broken one of his legs.’ Then Dr. Henley (one of the com- 
missioners) hearing him say so, called upon him and bade him 
cast down his bones Then he made answer again that he 
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could not get them asunder, for the sinews and the skin 
held it that it would not come asunder. Then Dr. Legh did 
step up to see if it were so or not, and did turn himself 
about and spoke Latin to Dr. Henley, that he was lying 
whole. Yet Dr. Henley would give no credit to his word, but 
still cried ‘Cast down his bones.’ Then Dr. Legh made 
answer, ‘If you will not believe me, come up yourself and 
see him.’ Then Dr. Henley went up to him and handled him, 
and saw that he was whole and uncorrupt.” * 

The common tradition is that the saint’s body still reposes 


* Surtees Society: R.tes of Durham, p. 86 
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in the same tomb, and is that one which was discovered in 1827. 
This was a skeleton, and had been interred tas such, for the 
vestments on it had not come in contact with corruption. 
The Catholic tradition points to an altogether different part 
of the cathedral as the saint’s present resting-place, namely, 
the foot of the stairway by the northern of the two west 
towers. 

The choir in its present state is comparatively modern, for 
the stalls date only from 1690. The reredos, however, is much 
older. It was erected in the year 1380, and it cost seven masons 
a year’s work to put it in place. Made of Caen stone, it cost 
£533, a sum equivalent to more than ten times that amount 
nowadays. There were no less than one hundred and seven 
statues on it. They were all painted and gilt. Of all the 
statues which once adorned this exquisite choir only one re- 
mains, and that so near the roof that it is at once clear that 
its height alone saved it from the zeal of the iconoclasts. 

It is of interest to note, when looking over the list of the 
altars in the cathedral, that of the thirty no less than five 
were, under various titles, dedicated to Our Blessed Lady. 
Thus we find “Our Lady of Houghwell,” “Our Lady of Bol- 
ton,” “Our Lady of Pity,” “The Altar of the Virgin,” and 
“Our Lady of Pittie” in the north aisle. 

Before we leave the choir we must notice Bishop Hatfield’s 
episcopal throne. It is, as far as we know, unique. You 
mount up to it by some half-dozen steps, so that the actual 
seat is on a level with the canopies of the stalls. Beneath the 
throne is-his tomb and an altar where Mass was to be offered 
for the repose of his soul. 

But the most interesting portion of the church is the Lady- 
chapel known as the “Galilee.” When Bishop Pudsey failed 
to build the Lady-chapel at the east end, he placed it at the 
west end. This chapel is in the late Norman style, and was in 
building from 1154 to 1197. The arches supporting the roof 
are very striking. Oa its east wall the “ Mater Dolorosa” is still 
faintly discernible, while here and there patches of color have 
survived the efforts of the destroyers to obliterate them. Two 
points in particular make this chapel noteworthy. It was the 
only part of the church accessible to women and it contains 
the tomb of the Venerable Bede. . 

St. Cuthbert, according to tradition, had a great dislike for 
the gentler sex, and it is said that when curiosity induced a 
fair-damé, to enter disguised as a monk, St. Cuthbert cried 
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AN ANTIQUE KNOCKER. 


out from his tomb. Certainly the following extract from 
Anglia Sacra* shows the strength of the feeling on_ this 
point: “In the year 1333, on Thursday in Easter week, 
Edward the Third came to Durham, and lodged in the priory. 
On the Wednesday following, Queen Philippa came from Knares- 
borough in one day to meet him, and being unacquainted with 
the custom of the church, went through the abbey gates to 
the priory, and, after supping with the king, retired to rest. 
This alarmed the monks, one of whom went to the king and 
informed him that St. Cuthbert had a mortal aversion to the 


* Cf., also, Surtees Society : De Vita S. Goderic?, p. 463, note. 
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presence of awoman. Unwilling to give offence to the church, 
Edward immediately ordered the queen to arise, who, in her 
under garments only (her mantle, etc., being buried), returned 
by the gate through which she had entered and went to the 
castle, after most devoutly praying that St. Cuthbert would not 
avenge a fault which she had through ignorance committed.” * 

This Galilee chapel, therefore, served for the women, and here 
at ten every Sunday a sermon was preached for them by one 
of the monks. Cardinal Langley lies buried here, died 1438, 
while hard by we read: “Hic jacent fossa Venerabilis Bede 
ossa.” We notice that the writer of the article “ Durham”’ in 
the new edition of the Eucyclopedia Britannica speaks of St. 
Bede’s interment there as doubtful. No one else seems to 
doubt it, but it is to be remarked that in Hegge’s Legend we 
read that in the tomb of St. Cuthbert Prior Turgot found the 
bones of Venerable Bede, the head of St. Oswald, and the 
remains of three bishops of Lindisfarne. If we are uncertain 
as to the resting-place of St. Cuthbert after his rude disturb- 
ance by the reformers, we may well be so with regard to that 
of the Venerable Bede. 

But the Galilee served for more purposes than one. Dur- 
ham is a County Palatine—ce., its bishop has royal rights 
there, and is said to judge “ut in palatio,” viz., “regali.” In 
his own right he is Earl of Sadburg, and judges hold their 
commission from him. He is also sheriff paramount, and the 
Galilee was his court. Hence we find in the Registrum 
Palatinum Dunelmense citations to the Galilee of Durham 
Cathedral for inquisition to be made touching a divorce, as 
also for the punishment of those who violated the rights of 
Farne Island (cf. pp. 945 and 734). 

The power of the bishop was thus enormous; and while 
we are perhaps astonished to find Edward III. ordering him 
to provide a thousand armed men for the invasion of Scot- 
land, to be ready at Newcastle by Palm Sunday, “pro quibus 
volueritis respondere,”+ we are yet more astonished to find 
Henry II. so far recognizing the bishop’s palatinate rights as 
to declare by charter, when sending his justices of assize 
thither, that he did so by license of the bishop, and “pro 
hac vice tantum.”+ On the other hand, we find no less than 
three letters from the Third Edward commanding the bishop 


* Quoted in Beauties of England and Wales, vol. v. p. 40. From Anglia Sacra, i. p. 760. 
+ Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense, p. 689. 
t~Camden’s Britannia, Gough, vol. iii. p. 109. 
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to send ten marks yearly for the support of the Friars Minor 
at Oxford. These date from 1314 and 1315, and in the last 
the writ runs thus: ‘‘ De eo quod mandatis nostris parere non 
curastis, plurimum admiramus,” and concludes with a threat of 
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force. This looks as though the bishop was not favorable to 
the friars! * 

Besides this, the Galilee was a place of refuge, and all 
criminals who could fled to the cathedral, where they knocked 
to have it opened. The appointed watchers at once reported 
their advent to the prior, who enjoined them to keep within 
the precincts of the church-yard, and gave them a yellow cross 
to wear or. a black gown. This was known as St. Cuthbert’s 
Cross. The Galilee bell was then rung, so that all might 
know that some one had taken sanctuary.t 


“ And if full oft the sanctuary save 
Lives black with guilt, ferocity it calms.” 
— Wordsworth, “ Ecclesiastical Sketches.” 


In a little chamber off the Galilee is a newly-discovered 
monastic well, the sources of which are many miles distant. 


* Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense, pp. 1027-1064-8, +Cf. Hutchinson’s Durham. 
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If we open the window we look down upon the rushing Wear 
far below us; the jackdaws are sailing on the high wind, as 
they sailed in Bishop Pudsey’s time when the Galilee was 
building. To the right lies the town, above us lies Elvet 
Bridge, and below us was the “Old Bridge.” Bishop Richard 
of Durham made over to the monks the rifht of fishing be- 
tween these two points. 

We return to the church for one last peep. What a crowd 
of memories come in upon us! If we shut our eyes for a mo- 
ment, we can see the cowled forms of old, we can hear the 
sounds of the office chant, we can listen to the notes of “the 
three paire of organs,” once the cathedral’s boast; but we 
open them again and the twentieth century rushes in as we 
hear the guide saying: “ Yes, sir, that ’ere’s the tomb of the 
great ’Atfield.’’ We take one last look at the mighty pillars 
which drew from Dr. Johnson the truly Johnsonian remark, 
“Rocky solidity and of indeterminate duration,” and we feel 


“there were giants in those days.” How did they rear such a 
fabric? How did they keep it in repair? The Register so often 
quoted tells us that by order of the bishop the monks had to 
pay twelve marks per annum to keep up the cathedral: “in 
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recompensatione laesionis quam Dunolmensis ecclesia patitur 
et patietur.” * 

We pass out into the cloisters, which have been ruined by 
restoration. The windows are gone. Those on the east repre- 
sented the life and miracles of St. Cuthbert. On the south 
side used to be a stone where on Maundy-Thursday every 
monk washed the feet of one boy and gave him thirty-three 
pence, seven herrings, three loaves, a wafer-cake, and drink. 
The prior at the same time did the same kind office to eigh- 
teen poor men whose feet he washed and kissed. It is some- 


* Registrum, p. 1233. 
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what startling in this connection to read in the church-wardens’ 


account for the year 1694: “Spent at ye summons of Mr. 
Dobson maide for ye returning ye list of our poore, at the 
Bishop of Durham’s request, who promised to send moneys in- 
to ye parish that the poore might not come to his gates.” * 

It is time to finish, and we have not half exhausted the 
cathedral and its precincts. The chapter-house, the manu- 
scripts, the university, all demand a notice, but time and space 
press. 

We go down the steep path under the frowning battle- 
ments of the castle, which stretches its buttresses all over the 
hill. It was once the residence of the bishop, but “tempora 
mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.” 


“ Monastic domes! ‘ 
Once ye were holy, ye are holy still; 
Your spirit let me freely drink and live.” 
— Wordsworth, “ Ecclesiastical Sketches.” 





THE LULLABY. 


HE Poet wandered, mute and slow, 
we hig Along his palace, Space, 
Pag te Till Poesy, beneath the snow 
Lata Of Slumber’s cozy lace, 
Had laid her new-born babe of Thought— 
When lo, its fleeting smile 
Unloosed the seal that Silence wrought 
Upon his lips erewhile. 
And then the silver palace-star 
Outshone the light of day, 
As Beauty lingered at the bar 
Where Slumber sings her lay. 


* Surtees Society : Memorials of St. Giles, Durham, p. 189. 
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GLEANINGS FROM ‘‘ EVANGELINE.” 


SePIRITUALLY-MINDED persons often find a 

| rather hard task facing them when they venture 

to harmonize the claims of human affection with 

those which Divine love possesses. The love of 

man for woman or for his fellow-beings in gen- 

eral, and the love, the personal and spiritual affection which 

the Almighty demands, are seemingly in mutual rivalry. Yet 

the genius of our poet Longfellow seized the slender thread 

that links the two, and held it captive until it spun out into 
that enchanting Tale of Love in Acadie. 

And who will say that he was not a genius whose soul 
yearned for what is heavenly? It must have been thus with 
him, else he scarcely would have sought for inspiration among 
the children of that One, True Church whence the soul of 
Poetry has never wandered. His keen insight made him realize 
that his own Protestantism was without the genuine spirit of 
poesy, and that he would have been dwarfing his genius had 


he appealed to his own creed for the inspiration he desired 
for his portrayal of the worth of human love. The worth of 
that love was ever present to him. He takes it for granted, 
in fact, as we may gather from his pleading in the Prelude to 
the Tale: 


““Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is 
patient, 

Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s devo. 
tion, 

List to the mournful tradition still sung in the pines of the 
forest ; 

List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy.” 


He would tell us of human affection that is brimful of 
hope, that knows no weariness, but is all endurance; that, 
while restless with unearthly yearning, is ever sweetened with 
unending patience; of woman’s devotion, its beauty, its vigor, 
its queenly fortitude. And the oftener we read the poem we 
feel somehow that the affection portrayed did not cease with 
being merely human. We feel rather that it became elevated 
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to a higher sphere than that of earth, that Heaven bestowed a 
reward for its constancy, that it was, if anything, the natural 
branch whereon the spiritual fruit was to be grafted. 

Some may wonder, perhaps, if Heaven has bestowed any 
reward for such a condition of heart. But there is that en- 
nobling scriptural appeal of St. John: “ My little children, love 
one another, for love is of God.” It comes home to us more 
forcibly when we remember that he who made it so repeatedly 
was in deed and in truth the bosom friend of the Divine Mas- 
ter. And it would really seem that St. John was the better 
fitted to preach his message of world-embracing love from the 
fact that he enjoyed the intimate confidence of his Lord. 

And so we take it that Longfellow wished to proclaim the 
excellence of affection. Apparently he endeavors to elicit for 
it the sanction of Holy Church in the person of Evangeline’s 
guardian and companion, dear old Father Felician, who was 
wont to cheer the maiden with those encouraging words: 


“Patience, accomplish thy labor; accomplish thy work of 


affection ! 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is god- 


like. 


Therefore, accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is made 
god-like, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of 
heaven !” 


“Till the heart is made god-like ”!—was it ever thus made 
in her case, or was her affection wasted after all? Let us see. 

There is that picture of her childhood days teeming with 
joyousness and sunshine. She and Gabriel, the beloved object 
of her later wanderings, were as brother and sister. They 
learned their letters, their hymns, and their devotions under 
the guidance of Father Felician. They were always together: 
at the forge where Gabriel’s father labored; on the sledges in 
winter; up among the swallows’ nests that hung amid the raf- 
ters of the neighboring barns. Thus passed a few swift years, 
and they no longer were children. 

In due time came their betrothal one evening at the old 
farm-house, the abode of Evangeline and her father; then, on 
the morning following, the feast in the orchard, where the 
friendly peasants made merry and sang the bridal songs of 
their native Acadie. ; 
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But alas for the length of mortal joy! That same day the 
drum-beat of a conquering hand resounded over the meadows 
down by the sea. The doom of eternal exile unexampled in 
story, the broken-hearted colonists preparing to set sail for 
shores unknown, the ruins and ashes of beloved homes, the 
service of sorrow, and the burial of the maiden’s father in 
sight of the departing ships, and Gabriel gone away—whither 
or for how long was a mystery of mysteries to her,—these were 
the ill-timed events that ushered in the long, immemorial wan- 
dering of Evangeline. To meet Gabriel again, to share with 
him the cares and the delights of home-life, and if so be, to 
rear up and offer to their Lord, as the fruit of a blessed wed- 
lock, a race of sturdy youths and daughters—would it indeed 
come to pass? 

You know how she haunted the church-yards, and gazed 
upon the crosses and tomb-stones, and lingered by many a 
nameless grave, wondering whether he might sleep within its 
bosom; how she would utter the sweet yet sad “I cannot,” 
when people expostulated: “ Dear child, why dreamest and 
wait for him longer? Have not others hearts as tender and 
true, and spirits as loyal?” For you will remember that she 
was but the fiancée of Gabriel, that merely the ceremony of 
espousals had been performed and not the marriage rite, and 
that hence she was free to take another if aught occurred to 
prevent the reappearance of her beloved. You will recall, too, 
the nearness of the meeting when she and her fellow-wan- 
derers, sleeping in a boat one night along the Lower Missis- 
sippi, were concealed from view by the willows just as Gabriel 
and his companions sped northward on their hunting-trip, the 
loud splash of their oars not sufficing to awaken the exiles; 
then, her disappointment at finding him departed when she 
reached the bayou lands of Louisiana, whither his father had 
fled from Acadie; finally, her profitless search among the 
Ozark Mountains, through the Michigan forests, the Moravian 
missions and settlements, amid the noisy army-camps and bat- 
tle-fields, through secluded hamlets, in towns and populous 
cities. 

Thus did the long, sad years glide on. Fair was she and 
young when in hope began the pilgrimage to the shrine of 
her heart ; faded was she and old when, in disappointment, it 
ended. She never thought that those years would go while 
they were going, and at her journey’s end she seemed to 
have done nothing at all. Her life, it appeared to her, had 
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scarcely begun. Her days had grown old out of season, com- 
pared with what was in her to do; and, blessed inspiration ! 
she was driven by a sense of the littleness, the earthliness, the 
limited power of even the fire of a woman's affection to look 
on to a more spiritual state of life as to a sphere wherein all 
that she was capable of might be brought out and become 
effective. 

The graces begotten of suffering were beginning to blossom 
forth amid those streaks of gray upon her forehead. She was 
now realizing the value of that chastening of soul produced 
by painful trials, the refinement of spirit, the calmness, the 
serenity of mind that they forestall and confer. It was given 
her to know at last that this world is not a place of rest; 
that when her Lord and Master had come hither, he chose 
merely to sojourn, to pass a little while, and that during the 
brief interval he had known no rest—had not where to lay his 
head. 

She took courage, nevertheless, for Christ had overcome 
this world of turmoil, had granted unto men the vision of that 
abode whither their hearts could find the endless peace of the 
elect. And thus it was that the depth of her affection went 
out to Christ, and that she knelt to receive his blessing, and 
the bridal ring which betokened her spiritual espousals, on the 
day she entered the Sisterhood of Mercy. Human love had 
become transformed by its blending with the divine. And so, 
following meekly the Sacred Feet of her Lord, one Sabbath 
morning she enters the plague-stricken almshouse in the City 
of Renn. There she had at length found a home and a coun- 
try full of sweet reminders of Acadie and Gabriel. His image 
haunted her, it stood ever before her, radiant with beauty in 
its death-like silence. Through the almshouse gate she passes 
on into the garden. Sweet on the June air comes the odor 
of the flowers. We watch her gathering the fairest ones, and 
see her give them to the dying, that they may once more re- 
joice in the rare gifts which God has given the earth. 

“Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her 
spirit.” Something told her: “ At length thy trials are ended.” 
Suddenly she thrilled through and through with an almost life- 
rending shudder. With a cry of anguish so piteous that the 
dying heard it and arose in wonder, she exclaimed : ‘ Gabriel, 
O my beloved!” But no; Gabriel, too, is dying; not even her 
name can he whisper. It dies unuttered upon his lips. And 
while his head is yet resting upon her bosom, the sweet light 
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of life leaves his eyes for ever, and Evangeline closes them 
tenderly in death, sighing resignedly, with an adoring angel’s 
love: “ Father, I thank Thee!” 

The poet tells us that they are sleeping side by side in 
their nameless graves in the little Catholic church-yard down 
in the heart of the city—sleeping unknown and unnoticed. It 
remained for him to make immortal the wondrous story of 
their mortal love, to write upon the memories of men in 
letters of unfading gold the sweetest tale of woman's love 
for man, of God’s joy ine beholding its constancy, of the two- 
fold reward bestowed: the woman’s consecration of herself for 
ever in his service of mercy, and the consoling glances of her 
dying Gabriel’s eyes. 

Her life, it is true, had been a “ vexation of spirit.” She had 
known what it was to possess the power of loving, and the 
object of her love was leaving earth for the last time when 
she found him. And yet her disappointments served to en- 
noble her life. They had cast her soul upon Christ alone, to 
find in his infinite love that sense of spiritual satisfaction which 
men and the things of earth are powerless to impart. And if 
we remember Evangeline at all, it is indeed as the loving, 
wandering maiden; but above all as one who merited the 


supernal vocation of a spouse of Christ, as one destined to be 
numbered among that host of virgins whose exceeding great 
blessing is to “follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.” 





LOVE’S WITNESS. 


WHO dwellest God in unity of Three, 
Oh! Love divine, 
Behold on earth another Trinity, 
A type of Thine. 
BERT MARTEL. 
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THE CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES FROM FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. 


BY REV. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D. 


with the external conditions of Catholicism in 

the nineteenth century knows how difficult it is 

to find statistics that are at once full and re- 

* liable. Like the Sisters of Charity, the Catholic 

Church is often too busy to indulge in the contemplation of 
its success. It knows well that the strong organic forces that 
it disposes of are working with more or less freedom, and 
that they are for ever accomplishing some measure of progress. 
They are like the tides and currents of the sea, which cannot 
be balked of their appointed functions by any human obstacle 
or interference. But since the social sciences have opened up 
a new world of endeavor to man, the statistics of every form 
of organized humanity have taken on a new value. Hence the 
appearance within the last few years of a number of works 
destined to show with accuracy the progress of that oldest 
and most wide-spread of social organisms—the Catholic Church. 
As the medizval dioceses and abbeys opened annals and chroni- 
cles in imitation of the “Liber Pontificalis” of the popes, so 
the various national churches of Europe and America have 
been imitating certain traditional publications of the Papacy 
and improving their ecclesiastical almanacs and “ annuaires.” 
From the pen of Father “Werner, S.J., have come several 
volumes of ecclesiastical geography that permit the student to 
keep abreast of the actual administration of Catholicism. The 
Année Ecclésiastique of Egremont and the Annuaire Pontifical 
of Battandier are the beginning of works that may furnish the 
churchman with the counterpart of the Statesman's Year Book 
or the Annual Register. To the Gerarchia Cattolica, that pursues 
its stately way, the Roman authorities have been adding the 
Missiones Catholice, a publication appearing at irregular inter- 
vals and giving trustworthy official figures of the missions that 
depend on the Congregation de Propaganda Fide. For some 
thirty years the Society of the Propagation of the Faith has 
been publishing, besides its monthly bulletins and yearly 
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compte-rendus, an illustrated monthly magazine entitled Catho- 
lic Missions, in French and German. In addition, one of its 
members, Monseigneur Louvet, has given us a valuable sum- 
mary of the missionary activity of the Catholic Church in 
this century in his extensive work Les Missions Catholiques au 
XIX sitcle (1898). The Leo Society of Vienna has undertaken 
the creation of a voluminous work in German, Die Katholische 
Kirche, which is to furnish reliable information concerning the 
status of Catholicism throughout the world. The Vatican of 
Georges Goyau and others has made known to the non- 
religious world a field of spiritual activity that it little sus- 
pected. In all such and similar works the truly. catholic and 
organic character of ecclesiastical unity becomes tangible; the 
results of a powerful spiritual life get themselves expressed in 
mathematical formule; the elements of a stimulating compari- 
son are furnished, and to no small extent the hemming bar- 
riers of language, nationality, distance are lowered. 

On the heels of general and comprehensive works appear 
others of a more detailed and local character, some of them 
of permanent value, like the Catholiques Allemands of the Abbé 
Kannengieser (1893) and the Allemagne Religieuse of Georges 
Goyau (1898), works written with tact, criticism, and sympathy, 
models of conscientious scrutiny of the religious conditions of 
a national church. The Abbé Kannengieser, in particular, is a 
strenuous Catholic publicist whose graceful and erudite pen is 
consecrated to the work of reconciliation of France and Ger- 
many on the basis of a better mutual knowledge. He believes, 
with Silvio Pellico, that men hate one another only because 
they do not know one another. His Reveil d'un Peuple isa 
classic description of the way in which German Catholicism 
arose from its fatal lethargy; his.account of the good Pfarrer 
Kneipp has been translated into several languages; his vigor- 
ous handling of the actual impossible conditions in Hungary, 
where three million Jews and Calvinists oppress the consciences 
of nine million Catholics, shows a more than ordinary sense of 
precision and power of condensation.* It was Kannengieser 
who revealed the great soul of Ketteler to France,t and made 
known the irresistible power that lies in the organization of 
the Catholic community for specific purposes of defence or 
propaganda. 

The phenomenal growth of the German Empire within the 


* Juifs et Catholiques en Autriche-Hongrie, Paris, 1895. 
+ Ketteler et lorganitsation sociale en Allemagne. Paris, 1894. 
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last two decades awoke, not unnaturally, the religious forces 
of the nation. Imperial colonies opened the way to German 
missionaries and sisterhoods. . The carefully cultivated good will 
of the Sultan; the dramatic journey of the Kaiser to Jerusa- 
lem and his gift of the House of the Blessed Virgin to the 
German Catholics; the vengeance on China for the murder of 
two German missionaries; the reception at Berlin of Bishop 
Anzer, have enabled the Protestant Emperor to take on the 
character of a Charlemagne, and to emphasize with considera- 
ble effect the chief duty of an imperial authority—efficient 
protection of all the interests of his subjects. So it comes 
about that the time-honored protectorate which France has 
exercised in the Orient over all Catholic interests is called in 
question at Berlin. The dignity and independence of the 
empire, the malevolence and sectarian spirit of the dominant 
politicians in France, the very patriotism of the German clergy, 
conspire to further the contention of the Kaiser. Thus France 
must see her ancient prestige diminish with the growth of 
German Catholic missions in the Orient, notably in Turkey, 
Palestine, and China. Once she stood for all the “ Latinie”’ of 
Islam and all the interests of Europe in China. The heroism 
of her Crusaders and the diplomacy of her kings made the 
nation of the ‘“‘ Franks” synonymous with the power and in- 
fluence of the entire West. Henceforth Mohammed and Confu- 
cius will keep their eyes upon the ancient rival of France; its 
growing wealth, commerce, population, have earned for it a 
larger place in the sun. Surely no modern nation that has ac- 
cepted the gods of commercialism and industrialism can com- 
plain if Germany is skilful enough to evoke them as far as 
the Spree and the Pleisse. 

Nevertheless, the Holy See has not yet failed to recognize 
for France the immemorial right of protection and surveillance 
of the interests of Catholicism in the Orient. In spite of the 
pitiable warfare carried on since 1880 against vital interests of 
the Catholic religion in France; in spite of the furtherance of 
the political designs of Russia in Palestine, the Holy See has 
not yet admitted that the French protectorate of Catholicism 
in the Orient is the “strange anachronism” that prominent 
Catholic organs of Germany proclaim it. On May 22, 1888, 
the Congregation of the Propaganda recalled by a formal cir- 
cular to its missionaries that the consuls and diplomatic agents 
of France were still, as of old, the official intermediaries with 
the governors of Oriental society. On his return from the 
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Eucharistic Congress at Jerusalem, in 1894, Cardinal Lavigerie 
obtained from Leo XIII. a decisive declaration in the same 
sense. With his usual energy, Lavigerie founded a society “ pour 
la conservation et défense du protectorat francais,” and on 
July 20, 1898, the Holy Father wrote him that the Holy See 
fully recognized that the French protectorate of Christianity 
in the Orient was a glorious heirloom of the past, a noble 
mission assured by secular custom, and by international trea- 
ties, one which the Holy See had not the slightest intention 
of interfering with. Only a year ago Monsignor Lorenzelli, papal 
nuncio at Paris, in presenting his letters to the President of 
the French Republic (July 22, 1899), seized the occasion to 
refer to the “prerogatives” and the “acquired positions” of 
Catholic France in the Orient, declared them of growing im- 
portance, and assured the government of France that the Holy 
See considered these quasi-immemorial rights as a natural con- 
sequence of the attachment of the French people to Catholi- 
cism, the heroism of their missionaries, and the ‘“ heureuses 
intuitions du. pouvoir politique.” On the other hand, the 
Emperor of China recognized formally, no later than March, 
1899, that the protectorate of Catholicism in China was still 
incumbent on France, that only the French minister could 
treat officially with the administration. What will become 
of this time-honored responsibility when the new China is 
evolved out of the revolution that is now raging, who can 
foretell ? 

The latest work of the Abbé Kannengieser undertakes to 
furnish the statistics that confirm beyond a doubt the flatter- 
' ing words in which Leo XIII. justifies the political prestige 
that France has so long enjoyed among the Catholic com- 
munities of the Orient.* It is in reality a comparison of the 
religious forces that each of these great nations disposes of 
in the great province of the foreign missions. . Ex passant, is 
not the concern which the statesmen of the world are be- 
ginning to show for the foreign missions an index that the 
spirit of religion is far from dead or decaying among the 
people; that, with Montesquieu, the popular heart everywhere 
recognizes the religion of Christ as infinitely superior to all 
others, not only for the welfare of the soul but even for that 
of the body? What a light all this throws upon past history; 
for the living, real paganism of Greece and Rome was, as a 


*Les Missions Catholigues: France et Allemagne. Par A. Kannengieser. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 1900. 
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matter of fact, not a whit more lovable or beneficial than the 
ferocious and intractable gentilism of Pekin. Insert Alexandria 
and Carthage in the place of the latter capital, and many pages 
of Cyprian and Eusebius will be seen to be identical with the 
despatches of modern journalism. 

The French nation is, indeed, entitled to the protectorate 
of Catholicism in the East, for it is everywhere the propaga- 
tor and the nurse of that religion. It seems incredible that 
7,745 French missionaries, mostly priests, are scattered through 
the foreign missions—a body that almost equals the entire 
Catholic clergy of the United States in the last census. They 
are everywhere, in Turkey and China, in farther Asia and in 
Africa, in Madagascar and in Egypt, in Palestine and Persia, 
wherever the name of Christ is preached. From one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty orders and congregations are de- 
voted to this sublime task. Sixty of these societies count, 
each, over a thousand members. What an army of reserve! 
And how justly Brunetiére said lately at Besancon that outside 
of France the interests of the nation were identical with those 
of Catholicism! That overflow of men which France never 
gave for the development of the material world she willingly 
grants to extend the limits of the “kingdom of heaven.” Who 
can count the labors and the merits of this vast host, the 
churches and chapels, from the splendid basilica at Tunis to 
the palm-hut chapel of Madagascar; the schools and academies, 
from the superb institution at Beyrouth to the schools for 
catechists in Japan! This new apostolate pursues everywhere 
fanaticism, ignorance, and human suffering, in those Oriental 
lands so long neglected by the politicians of Europe and 
America, only to be drowned in blood when the cruel passion 
of avarice was taught that they were at last too weak to de- 
fend their ancient wealth and power! 

M. Kannengieser has gathered for the first time, and al- 
most entirely at first hand, the statistics of these numerous 
missionary bodies of French Catholicism. The reader will find 
in his pages a detailed account of the organization of the 
French missions; the correct name of each order, congrega- 
tion, society, or brotherhood; the number of its houses or 
enterprises, a brief account of its origin and purpose, 
the sum total of its missionaries. The Society for Foreign 
Missions at Paris (Société des Missions Etrangéres) rightly opens 
this glorious catalogue of martyres designati with its 1,200 priests, 
nearly all laboring in India, Indo-China, China, Japan, Corea, 
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and Thibet. Founded in 1663, long before the thought of 
foreign missions had entered the heart of Protestantism, this 
noble institution has sent more than 2,000 priests to the Orient 
since 1840. 77 martyrs are written on its Golden Book, and 
of these 26 were executed by formal sentence for the crime 
of being Christians. Yet it counts to-day 340 young clerics in 
the famous Séminaire de la Rue du Bac at Paris. They will 
take the place of those whom the whirlwind of pagan revolu- 
tion in China has lately destroyed. The society has 28 great 
provinces, and 33 archbishops and bishops. Are not these 
figures enough to prove the vigorous survival of religion in 
France? Here is the material for some writer of genius who 
will write us a Catholic work after the style of the “ Peuple ” 
of Michelet, and show of what marvellous generosity the great 
heart of France is still capable. These missionaries are sel- 
dom “born in the purple.” They are the plain men of France. 
But they know how to labor, to love, and to die for the high- 
est goods of humanity—the soul, the future, their neighbor. 
And the race that produces them must one day return to its 
high pedestal among the nations of the earth. 

The Society of Jesus keeps 750 French Jesuits in the field 
of the Oriental missions. Its services at Constantinople, in 
Siam, and in China in the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies are among the brightest gems in its crown of merit; but 
they are not superior to the deeds of sacrifice daily performed 
by this army of apostles in China, Japan, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and South Africa. Their colleges at Beyrouth, Cairo, 
and Alexandria are famous in the Orient. In Syria they 
possess some 180 schools, and train over 13,000 children 
—a greater victory than that of Napoleon over the Mame- 
lukes, a more permanent glory than the famous campaign of 
Syria. 

The French Lazarists extend their activity from Constanti- 
nople to Pekin, from Egypt to the depths of China. The 
Sisters of Charity and the Christian Brothers follow in their 
wake, and teach, with Catholicism, the French language to a 
countless army of children of the-poorer and middle classes. 
The Lazarists have excellent colleges at Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and Alexandria. They are numerous in South America, where 
they have between 60 and 70 establishments, with at least 
100 priests. For further details of this apostolic zeal of 
France we refer our readers to the work of the Abbé Kan. 


nengieser. 
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The Catholic women of France have not been less generous 
in self-sacrifice; indeed, they have surpassed the missionaries. 
There were in January of this year 9,150 French Sisters at- 
tached to the Catholic missions in Asia Minor, China, India, 
and Africa. Prominent among them are the Sisters of Charity 
(Filles de St. Vincent de Paul). They keep no statistics of 
themselves or their works, for the edification or curiosity of 
the public, preferring to let their good deeds go on unnoticed, 
like the sun or the sea. It is calculated that the French 
Sisters of Charity are in number about 33,000—an army of 
angels who do not need the plaudits of a Whittier, a Gerald 
Griffin, or a Dalton Williams to encourage them in their sub- 
lime calling. Bravery and devotion are their atmosphere, the 
love of all humankind their ordinary motive-power, exhaustion 
and death their common reward. Every age, every misery, 
every abandonment, every suffering, finds in them gentle hearts 
to compassionate, strong and willing hands to soothe and heal. 
They have on the Oriental foreign missions 83 establishments, 
not to speak of the numerous sisters of French nationality in 
the South American houses. In all there are about 1,500 
French Sisters of Charity engaged in the work of the missions. 

The French Sisters of St. Joseph de Cluny .number about 
4,000. They are the creation of that strong woman, Anne- 
Marie Javouhey, who dared to face the barricades of Paris in 
1848, and was known as “la plus remarquable figure de la 
colonisation francaise au dix-neuvitme siécle” because of 
her labors in all the French colonies. There are about 1,200 
sisters of the foundation of ‘“ Mére Javouhey,” the prop of 
their native land as well as Catholicism. 

Catholic Germany has no such figures to show. Indeed, it 
would be unjust- to ask them. United Germany is a new 
creation. The colonial life of the Fatherland is yet embryonic. 
The Catholic population of Germany is not more than 19,000,- 
o00.* The wealth, prestige, and political power are largely in 
the hands of Protestants. The dominant state, Prussia, can- 
not be accused of any serious leaning toward Catholicism. 
Heresy and indifference are for ever gnawing at the vitals 
of the Catholic communities of the empire, by reason of 
mixed marriages and the strong pressure that a bureaucratic 
state exercises in favor of Acatholicism in the land of the 
“ Paritat.” Catholic Germany sends 1,100 missionaries to the 


* From these figures Kannengieser excepts the Catholic population of Alsace-Lorraine 
(1,230,792), since it furnishes missionaries and religious women to both nations. 
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whitening harvests, and 364 religious women. The missions 
cared for by the German Jesuits are those of Bombay in India, 
of Brazil (Rio Grande), and of the Zambesi in Southern Africa. 
They number 489—fathers, scholastics, and brothers.* 

The Society “ du Verbe Divin” at Steyl, in Holland, founded 
in 1875 by an exiled German priest, Arnold Janssen, has 117 
missionaries in Argentina, Africa, Brazil, and Oceania. Within 
a decade the Péres du Saint Esprit, the Péres Blancs of 
Cardinal Lavigerie, the Oblats de Marie, the Missionaires du 
Sacré Coeur, whose seats are at Paris, have opened separate 
novitiates in Germany. These original French enterprises extend 
thereby their activity throughout the German colonial posses- 
sions. 

The figures of the parent stock from which this multitude 
of brave and holy men and women is drawn are not uninter- 
esting. There are 36,847 religious of both sexes in the Ger- 
man Empire (inclusive of Alsace-Lorraine, which contributes 
about 4,000). Of these 32,731 are religious women, and 4,116 
are men.t It is calculated that the members of the religious 
orders and congregations in France number, inclusive of postu- 
lants and novices, about 200,000.{ 

One would think that domestic persecution, instead of thin- 
ning the ranks of the orders and congregations, was multiply- 
ing them. In 1879 the “ Foreign Missions” had only 480 mem- 
bers, they are now about 1,200; the “Filles de la Sagesse” 
were 3,600, they are now 4,650; the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Cluny were 2,067, they are now 4,650; the Petits Fréres de 
Marie were 3,600, they are now 4,850. In spite of the tyran- 
nous and iniquitous fiscal spoliation that really holds the knife 
at the throat of all these communities, they have thriven, for 
the spirit of sacrifice and charity is apparently immortal on the 


*In this number Kannengieser includes the 78 fathers, 68 scholastics, and 77 brothers 
of such institutions as Canisius College, Buffalo; St. Ignatius’ College, Cleveland ; Sacred 
Heart College, Prairie du Chien, etc. These are not missionaries in the sense of the Oriental 
or African missionaries. To some extent the same is true of the Jesuit missionaries in Brazil, 
where they look after the religious interests of the German colonists, grown quite numerous. 

+ These figures are taken from Kannengieser’s summary of the second ‘‘fascicule” of 
Die Katholische Kirche, published by the Leo-Gesellschaft at Vienna. Cf., also, A7oster- 
Schematismus fuer das deutsche Reich u. Oesterreich-Ungarn (Paderborn, 1899, 3d ed.), with 
the criticisms of Kannengieser (pp. 13-23). 

t The chief authority for the status of the religious tition of France is Emile Keller, Les 
Congrégations religieuses en France, leurs euvres et leurs services (Paris, Poussielgue, 1880). 
The figures of this voluminous book (pp. liv.-758) have been corrected to date by the personal 
researches of M. Kannengieser. According to the annual almanac of the French clergy (Ze 
Clergé Francais, Annuaire Eccléstastigue, 1899) there are in France 681 religious congrega- 
tions, 131 of men and 550 of women. 
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soil of France.* Neither Voltaire, nor Renan, nor Constans, 
nor Paul Bert have been able to extinguish the stout old Gallic 
spirit of faith. The figures of this article justify yet the old 
Crusader-cry: “Gesta Dei per Francos.” 

When we consider the budget of this wonderful French 
work of the foreign missions we are still more astonished. In 
1898 the Lyons Society of the Propagation of the Faith collected 
6,700 921 francs. Of this sum 37,000,000 of French Catholics 
gave 4,077,085 francs, while the 49,000,000 Catholics of Italy and 
Spain gave only 430,692 francs. Since 1822 the Lyons Society 
has collected, mostly in France, and spent entirely abroad and 
without distinction of the nationality of its protégés, over forty 
million dollars, while the kindred “ Work of the Holy Infancy” 
has collected and spent some twenty million dollars, more than 
one-half of which came from France. In the fifty years of its 
existence the Bonifatius Verein of Catholic Germany has col- 
lected for internal missions the handsome sum of $6,200,000. 
In the same period Catholic France has spent on the basilica 
of the Sacred Heart at Montmartre $6,800,000; on Our Lady 
of Fourviéres (Lyons) $2,400,000; on the basilica of Lourdes 
$3,000,000. Her five Catholic pro-universities have cost her 
$8,000,000, while yearly nearly one million dollars are spent on 
the Catholic “free schools” of Paris, in protest against an 
iniquitous school legislation. Since the “lois scélérates” the 
Catholics of Northern France have spent $8,000,000 on their 
primary schools. 

Clearly, if figures speak the truth, France remains yet the 
“heart of oak’ of Catholicism—a land of Catholic conviction, 
good will, and generosity. Kannengieser may rightly conclude 
that “in spite of malevolence and calumny France remains one 
of the essential elements of Catholicism—not because of her 
numbers (for Austria-Hungary has almost as large a Catholic 
population, and Germany and Austria combined have a larger 
one), but because France is first in all that pertains to the ex- 
pansion of Catholicism, because all the great Catholic works of 
this century are the fruit of her heart and her brain, because 
if she disappeared from the scene there would be made at 


* The following words of Taine are instructive: ‘‘ Whoever is concerned for the public 
welfare and for justice must impose a halt in presence of such institutions (the monastic). All 
the more, as it is useless to persecute them. It isin vain that the rude hand of the law- 
maker is raised to crush; they will flourish again, since they lie in the very blood of every 
Catholic nation. Instead of 37,000 religious women of France at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, there are now 86,000; 7. ¢., forty-five out of every ten thousand Frenchwomen, 
as against twenty-eight in the last century ” (La Révolution Francaise, v. i. pp. 218 sqq.) 
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once a void in the Christian world the mere imagination of 
which makes one shudder.” 

The missions of Catholicism have been always our pride, 
but we too often forget that they are almost entirely the 
creation of the Church of France. Her sons and daughters 
founded them, bedewed them with their sweat and blood, spent 
themselves on them. Her citizens have been the principal con- 
tributors to the work, notably in this century. The total of the 
genuine army of salvation that labors on the foreign missions 
of Catholicism is about 60,000 men and women, priests and 
brothers. Most of the 12,000 Catholic missionaries are French- 
men; a still greater share of the 44,000 Catholic Sisters of the 
missions comes from the “sweet land of France.” Her laymen 
have gone by thousands as working brothers, humble servants, 
masons, carpenters, in any capacity, so as to aid in the good 
work, Only the construction of the mighty cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, only the Crusades, only the development of our 
American Catholicism, ever called forth such devotion. It is, 
perhaps, the most architectonic manifestation of the great notes 
of unity, catholicity, sanctity, and apostolicity by which the 
true church is known. 

Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 
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BY KATHARINE ROCHE. 


Kacey ES, Stephen's wife is very pretty; she is nice too, 

k and Val and I are very fond of her. But for us, 

you know, she might never have married Stephen. 

You never heard that story? Well, I will tell 

oS it to you; but you must not repeat it, for Val 
and I would not like it talked about, you see. 

Stephen first met Effie three years ago—Effie Van Dessen 
she was then; she is an American. She and her father were 
over, seeing the old country. Not that it is their old country, 
for of course they were Dutch originally ; oldest inhabitants of 
New York, and that sort of thing. It was in Dublin that they 
met. Val and I were at school at the time, so I don’t know 
much of the course of events; but I know that Stephen came 
home to Kildonnel very much in love, but without having 
asked Effie to marry him. Old Van Dessen was a millionaire, 
and perhaps that many times over, so Stephen was afraid to speak 
up, and was very bad with a broken heart in consequence, and 
a great nuisance to his family. Val and I* decided that it 
would be better to get him married and done for, and then, 
perhaps, he would fall out of love again and be good for 
something. (Our hopes on this point have not been realized, 
but that’s no matter.) So we made up our minds to heip him 
—we had met Effie twe or three times when Stephen had had 
us out for a day, and we approved of her—but we did not 
exactly know how to set about it. However, we had to make 
up our minds pretty quick in the end, and this was how it 
happened. 

One Saturday morning, near the end of the summer holi- 
days, Stephen got a letter the mere sight of which turned him 
sky-blue and scarlet, and which he put into his pocket unread. 
We knew who it was from, of course, and we were very much 
interested, and very nice to Stephen; and in the course of the 
day he told us all about it. The letter was to say that old 
Van had got a cablegram which obliged him to go right back 
to New York, and that they were going down by the Ameri- 
can Mail on Sunday morning so as to catch the Cunard steamer 
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Algeria in Queenstown. There must have been something in 
the letter about wishing to see-Stephen; any-way, his one idea 
was to go to Dublin that evening, so as to travel down with 
them on Sunday and see them on board. He was to go by a 
train that stopped at our station about nine in the evening, 
and when the time came he and I set off in the polo cart. 
But as luck would have it, something went wrong with one of 
the wheels; it came off, and there we were landed in the 
middle of the road, unable to go a step farther, and the train 
due in five minutes at a station nearly a mile off. 

Stephen jumped out and ran, taking his bag in his hand 
and calling out: 

‘Ill send some one up from the station to help you.” 

So there I sat, on the ruins of the cart, after I had taken 
out the horse and tied him to a gate. At the end of the five 
minutes I heard the train go by, sharp on time, so I knew that 
Stephen had not caught it; and presently he came back, look- 
ing so wretched that I had not the heart to laugh. He did 
not say a word, but began to help me with the cart, which we 
pushed into a field where we knew it would be safe till morn- 
ing, and then we led the horse home. 

When we got to the house Stephen went straight upstairs, 
and Val and I went into the drawing-room and told Alice 
what had happened. She was very sorry; she knew more 
about Effie even than we did, I think; and she took out the 
railway time-table to see if there was any possible way in 
which Stephen could get to Dublin in time. But there was 
not; the only train which arrived in time was the night mail, 
which, of course, was an express. 

“If we could only stop the night mail,” said I. 

“You might as well stop the American Mail to-morrow 
morning while you are about it,” said Val, “and save him the 
journey to Dublin.” 

“If we only could. O Val! what fun it would be.” 

“We could stop them right enough; they would n’t dare 
to pass a red flag. But it would be no use; they’d be so 
mad that they would n’t let Stephen into the train at all.” 

“That’s true. There’s no use in thinking any more about 
it. Stephen must only do without seeing Effie Van Dessen 
this time.” 

“ After all,” said Val, “there are plenty of girls just as nice 
as Effie.” 

“Shut up!” said I. “You don’t understand. When a 
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man is in love, if he can’t get the right girl his heart breaks, 
and he turns into an old bachelor, crusty and selfish. I would n't 
like that to happen to Stephen. Besides, if he does not marry, 
the Dalys of Kildonnel will die out; for, of course, neither 
you nor I would ever be such fools as to have girls tied 
to us.” 

“T would n’t mind Stephen’s having a girl tied to him,” said 
Val—“ at least, not if the girl was as nice as Effie. Suppos- 
ing Alice were to marry, it would be nice to have Effie living 
here. Come, Hugh, isn’t it time to go to bed?” 

“ All right,” said I, but I hadn’t any intention of going to 
bed yet awhile; an idea had come into my head and I meant 
to try and carry it out. So I waited until Val had had time 
to be in bed and asleep, and then I went up to Stephen’s 
room. He wasn’t in bed, of course, but standing at the open 
window, looking out at the line of telegraph posts that marked 
the railway, and thinking, I suppose, of what might have been. 

“Stephen,” I said, ‘““wouldn’t it be a sort of a comfort to 
your mind just to see the American Mail go by in the morn- 
ing? Effie might be looking out of the window, you know.” 

“Of course,” said Stephen gloomily; “I intend going.” 

“All right,” said I. “Val and I will come with you. 
We'd like to see the last of Effie too.” 

“No, no,” said Stephen crossly. “I don’t want a pair of 
jeering cubs at my heels.” 

““Jeering cubs!’’ The words cut me to the heart, but I 
answered calmly. 

“That won’t do,” I said. “We are quite as fond of Effie 
as you are, and we won’t be deprived of the consolation of a 
last glimpse of her. How can you be such a dog-in-the-manger, 
Stephen?” , 

“Well, well! You can come if you like. It doesn’t much 
matter. Be off now, any way.” 

I was off, and went back to my own room, where I found 
Val fast asleep. I woke him up and took him into my con. 
fidence, and then I kicked off my boots and lay down in my 
clothes, first placing my alarm-clock, set for four o’clock, on a 
chair by my side. 

Two minutes after, apparently, it went off with a screech. 
I jumped up to see what the matter was, and there was the 
daylight shining in. I woke Val, and a hard job it was, and 
we stole out by the kitchen door and went down to the rail- 
way line. 








‘*VAL AND I RAN DOWN THE TRACK TO FLAG THE ON-COMING TRAIN.” 
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We did not take any special care to complete our wardrobe. 
It was early dawn and we intended after the train had gone 
by to go back to our beds. When we reached the track we 
had some time to spare. We thought it more convenient to 
walk down the track a little to a place where we knew the ex- 
press trains were accustomed to slow up. It was at this place 
we would seize our opportunity to have a look at Effie and 
possibly a word with her. We hastened down the track.. We 
had not gone far before we noticed something was wrong. Some 
of the rails had been loosened by some agency or other, either by 
the train that had passed some hours ago or by some band of rob- 
bers with intent to wreck the “ Mail” and seize the rich plunder 
in the agent’s care. The full significance of the situation came 
to us in a flash. In fifteen minutes the “ Mail” would be due. 
The engineer with his keen eyes would probably see the danger 
ahead, for it was broad daylight, and he would slow up any- 
how before reaching this point. Anyhow the train might pass 
along safely. But then the other alternative flashed on_ us. 
Suppose he should not see the loosened rails; suppose he 
should be behind time, and rush on without stopping. To us the 
thought was dreadful, and in an instant I knew what I would 
do. I seized a pole I found lying close by the track, and 
taking the red neckerchief that I had tied about my throat, I 
fastened it to the pole, and together Val and I ran down the 
track to flag the on-coming train. We had not gone far be- 
fore we saw a puff of steam in the distance. The train was on 
time. We ran on, holding up the red flag as high as possible 
and waving it vigorously. The train came rushing on appar- 
ently without any slowing down. The train seemed very close 
to me, but I stood my ground. They saw me presently and 
whistled, first an ordinary whistle and then an unearthly yell. 
Then the steam was shut off. The train was so close to me 
by this time that I thought it would never be able to stop 
soon enough and I tried to move to one side, but I seemed to 
be paralyzed. However they have powerful brakes, and after 
what seemed to me an interminable time, the train was pulled 
up, a few feet from me, and the guard was shaking me and 
asking how I dared to stop his train. 

I recovered myself then and told him about the loosened 
rails, as I called them, and his anger was diverted from me to 
the danger that had possibly been averted. He and a couple 
of passengers went down the line to investigate. For our main 
purpose, which was to see Effie, nothing could have been 
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more favorable. The train was sure to be held here for some 
minutes until the rail could be replaced, so I set out to make 
the best use of my time. The train was a short one, with 
only two passenger carriages in addition to the mail vans, 
for they only carry first-class passengers by that train. It 
_seemed very crowded; some of the men climbed down to the 
line, and the ladies, most of them looking very sleepy, put 
their heads out of the windows. Sure enough there was Effie 
among them, and there was Stephen jumping over the fence 
to get at her. Asthe guard’s back was turned, we allowed him 
to scramble up the side of the carriage and get into the Van 
Dessens’ compartment. 

I believe he thought that Providence had stopped the train 
on purpose to let him go to Queenstown with Effie Van 
Dessen. I wondered if he had money enough to pay his fare. 
I had brought all mine and Val’s with me, and I had put 
Stephen’s purse into his pocket while he was dressing, but I 
did n’t know how much was in it. If he had even enough to 
pay his fare he could borrow some in Cork, but it would be 
awkward if he had not enough for that. In fact it might be 
awkward even if he had. Just as I was thinking about this who 
should I see but a barrister chap, called Jem Hayes, a friend 
of Stephen's, who had been staying with us at Easter. I went 
up to him and caught him by the sleeve. 

“ Halloo, Hugh!” he said. “Are you the hero who has 
saved all our lives?” 

“Yes,” said I. “What brings you here? Are you going 
to America?” 

“No such luck,” said he. ' “I’m going to the Cork assizes.” 

“Do the Cork assizes begin at nine o’clock of a Sunday 
morning ?” 

“ They don't begin till to-morrow at eleven,” he said, as if 
I had really been asking for information; “but an old friend 
of mine has a house in Queenstown for the summer, and I am 
going to spend the day with him.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hayes! if you are not really obliged to go to 
Queenstown to-day, will you give your ticket to Stephen? He 
wants to go with Effie Van Dessen, and the trap broke down 
last night, so that he missed the train; but now that the Mail 
has stopped he could go if he had a ticket.” 

“It was providential that the train stopped,” said Mr. 
Hayes, looking hard at me. “And suppose I do give my 
ticket to Stephen, what is to become of me?” 

VOL, LXXII,—4 
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“You can spend the day with us and go on by the even- 
ing train.” 

* But I promised O'Brien.” 

“You can goto him another day. Come with us now; the 
governor will be delighted to see you.” 

“And so will Alice,” said Val, who came up at that moment. 

Val is sharper than he looks. It never once occurred to me 
that there was anything up between Hayes and Alice until I saw 
how he veered about the moment he found that she was at home. 

“Well,” said he, “if your people won't think it an in- 
trusion—”’ 

“No, no; they'll be delighted. Here, give me the ticket.” 
And I almost snatched it from him as he took it out of his 
purse. ‘Good luck to you; you are making a deserving pair 
happy.” And I scrambled up into the carriage where Stephen 
was sitting next to Effie, beaming in the most absurd manner. 

“Here,” said I, handing him the ticket; “and here, in case 
you should be short. And be grateful to Providence for stop- 
ping the train for you.” 

It was magnanimous of me to give all the credit to Provi- 
dence, but I wanted Stephen to be innocent of the knowledge 
for the present. He took the ticket out of my hand as if it 
was quite natural that I should have been able to get it on a 
desolate stretch of railway line, two miles from any station. 

“Thanks,” said he. “Tell Alice that I’ll be back to- 
morrow. Don’t you know Miss Van Dessen, Hugh?” 

““Of course he does,” said Effie, holding out her hand. I 
don’t think she gave all the credit to Providence. But if she 
did not look quite so idiotic as Stephen, she looked pleased 
enough to make me glad I had helped them. 

“Here’s the guard ‘coming back. Good-by, Miss Van 
Dessen. A pleasant voyage. Good-by, sir,” to old Van, won- 
dering at the same time what relation he was going to be to 
Val and me, and I jumped down. 

The guard was very polite by this time, saying that I had 
saved the train; which was nonsense, for of course the engineer 
would have seen the broken rails in time to stop; but I an- 
swered most graciously that I was glad I had happened to be 
there, but that any one else would have done the same in the 
circumstances. 

And then the guard hunted the passengers into their places, 
I waved my cap to Miss Van Dessen, and the train went on. 

Alice at home had missed her three worthy brothers very soon 
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after our departure, and had stolen out to 
scout around the place in order to get some 
clue to our mysterious disappearance. 

Val had with great presence of mind taken Jem Hayes 
away as soon as I had secured his ticket, and when I got 
home I found them having coffee in the diningroom. I had 
some, too—goodness knows I wanted it; and then we took 
him out and amused him till breakfast time. 

The governor and Alice were very much surprised to see the 
barrister when they came down to breakfast; but the governor 
is always hospitable, and we soon found what a blessing it was 
to have some one who could tell the story from the right 
point of view. That’s the good of those barristers; they can 
keep on looking at a thing from any point of view they please. 
If Mr. Hayes had any suspicions, as I was afraid at first he 
had, he did not let them out, but spoke of the presence of 
mind and readiness of resource—that was true, anyway—that 
I had shown, until the governor “hoped that I would turn 
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out good for something after all”; and Alice looked at me as 
if I had saved the country. 

Mr. Hayes had a very pleasant day; and so, I think, had 
Alice; and in the evening we put him into a quiet train of a 
placid disposition, which never fussed or over-exerted itself, 
but which was sure to bring him into Cork in good time for 
the assizes next morning. 

The next day there were paragraphs in all the papers 
about the courage and presence of mind shown by the sons 
of Mr. Daly, of Kildonnel, and much bad language about the 
miscreants who had tried to wreck the train. Val and I were 
savage about it, but the governor was delighted, and Alice 
cut them out and stuck them into a book, which was acci- 
dentally burned some time after. 

Stephen came home on the Tuesday, in such good spirits 
that we hardly knew him. He told us in confidence that it 
was all right between him and Effie, and that he was going 
out to New York in the spring to be married. Her father 
had been very good about it, he said. His big signet ring 
was gone, but he had a little one, stuck with pearls, hanging 
to his watch-chain. It had not yet dawned on him that we had 
had anything to do with stopping the train, but he was grateful 
to us for getting him his ticket and backing him up generally. 

In a few days there came a letter to me from the secre- 
tary of the railway company expressing the “thanks of the 
directors for my prompt and courageous action in the case of 
the American Mail,’ and enclosing a perpetual free ticket over 
all the company’s roads. For one moment after I read that 
letter I was in heaven. I really was,so proud of my perform- 
ance that I forgot that. the railwdy directors had no very 
great reason to be grateful to me. 

“Look, look, Val!” I shouted, thrusting the letter into his 
hand. “Oh, I wish you had one too!” 

“ But you can’t keep it,” said Val quietly. ‘ Don’t you see? 
They think you saved their train, whereas in all probability it 
would have stopped anyhow. You can’t possibly keep that 
ticket, Hugh.” 

Of course Val’s theory was probably‘ correct, but it was 
hard to be obliged to refuse such a thing. 

However, the following Wednesday, Board-day, I went up 
to Kingsbridge. I had made Alice give me cake and sand- 
wiches, so as to make her think I was going for a long bicycle 
ride, and I used my free ticket for the first and last time. 
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When I gave my name to the officials, one of them took me 
to the board-room without making any difficulty. 

I felt more frightened when I found myself sitting at the 
long table opposite to the chairman than I did when I faced 
the American Mail, but they were very polite at first. 

“T am very much obliged to you for the free ticket, sir,” I 
said to the chairman, “but I can’t take it.” 

“Cannot take it,” said he. ‘‘Why not? You deserve it if 
ever any one did.” 

“T don’t deserve it, sir. The engineer would surely have 
seen the danger anyway. Moreover nothing could have been 
more providential for us than the stopping of the train just 
then and there; and even if there were no danger, we had a 
scheme to stop the Mail anyhow as it slowed up. My brother 
was extremely anxious to go to Queenstown with some friends, 
who were leaving by the Algeria. He intended to go to Dublin 
the evening before so as to catch the Mail at Kingsbridge, but 
the trap broke down and he lost the train at Arduff.” 

“How did you happen to be on the spot at the time, then?” 

‘We came down to the track in the hope of seeing our 
friends at the window as the train passed.” 

“Who were your friends?” 

“Mr. Van Dessen, of New York.” 

I could see that the name made an impression. The direc- 
tors were most of them business men, and they could appre- 
ciate old Van’s dollars. 

‘‘Mr. Van Dessen is a great man in his own line,” said the 
chairman, “ but I should not have thought him likely to inspire 
such romantic devotion.” 

Two or three of the others laughed. I think they guessed. 

The chairman went on: “Well, Mr. Hugh Daly, much as I 
respect Mr. Van Dessen, I cannot admit that a desire for the 
pleasure of his company is a sufficient reason for stopping the 
American Mail. That is an offence which cannot be allowed 
to go unpunished. Mr. Hare, will you take this boy into your 
office while we decide on our action in the matter.” 

The secretary took me by the arm and led me out of the 
board-room and across the passage into a small office. Putting 
me into a big arm-chair by the window, he sat down at his 
desk, put his chin on his hands and looked at me. It made 
me feel queer to be stared at like that, but I did not want 
the fellow to see that I minded it, so I sat as quiet as I could 
and wondered if Jem Hayes would defend me at my trial. 
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‘*ONE OF THOSE BARRISTER CHAPS.” 


After some time an electric bell sounded; the secretary caught 
hold of me—by the collar this time—and we went back into 
the board-room. 

There the chairman talked to me for an hour or so about 
the iniquity of stopping trains at all, and particularly those on 
the Great Southern and Western line, and how they could get 
me put in jail, and make the governor pay damages for the 
inconvenience I had caused. That frightened me more than 
the jail, I can tell you. However, in the end I found that 
they were not going to do either this time; because of their 
great respect for the governor, and also because they would 
never have known anything about my intention if I had not 
told them myself. 

“What made you tell?” one of them asked. 

“Because of the free ticket you sent me. I couldn’t keep 
that; and then I was not going to tell lies when you ques- 
tioned me.” 

Then they said I should promise never, in any circum- 
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stances short of life and death, to stop a train in Ireland 
again. I promised; it was not likely that I would ever want 
to do it again; and I had to listen to another lecture on the 
kindness of the board, and then I was told I might go. 

“Will you give me a pass home, sir?” I said to the chair- 
man. “I haven't money enough to pay my fare.” 

“ How did you come up?” 

“On the ticket you sent me”; and I could hardly keep 
the choke out of my voice as I said it. 

The chairman nodded to the secretary, who left the room 
and came back in a minute or two with the printed form, filled 
up with writing in his hand. 

““Good-by ; remember me to your father,” said the chair- 
man; as if I were likely to talk the matter over with the 
governor! And then I got out of the room somehow, and 
went down to the platform, where I met an engine-driver that 
I knew, and I talked to him till my train started. 


Stephen went to New York in the spring to be married ; 
he took me with him to be best man, and I had a high old 
time of it. He knew all by that time. He wanted to take 
Val, too, but the governor said one of us was enough. But 
we had a wedding of our own at Kildonnel first: Alice and ~ 
Jem Hayes. 

I tried to make them admit that I had had a hand in their 
marriage too; but some people have no gratitude. Stephen 
and Effie show much nicer feeling on ‘that point, and recog- 
nize their benefactor. My nephew is called after me. Oh! of 
course, the governor’s name is Hugh also, but it is after me 
the little chap is called. I think he is *going to be a credit 
to the name. 

















CHARLES WILLIAM ELIoT, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT'S ADDRESS AT TREMONT 
* TEMPLE. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


UR attention has been directed to an “address 

pronounced some time ago by the President of 

Harvard University to the American Unitarian 

Association. We regret that it was delivered ; 

we think it unfortunate that a man in the 

speaker's position and with his responsibilities should have 

given expression to the views put forward by him; we think 

it lamentable that the representatives of a very considerable 

religious influence should be an approving audience of the 
views stated in that address. 

There was an incident in connection with his appearance 

there which pleased and interested us. It was a practical 
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refutation of the philosophy to which Dr. Eliot was to give 
voice, in presence of the association, when his son, as head of 
that important body, introduced him to the meeting. We 
heartily congratulate the distinguished father and the distin- 
guished son on an event so graceful; we have to go to Catho- 
lic sources almost exclusively for a parallel to the sympathy 
and union exhibited in the incident. In the monuments of 
art and letters the Catholic son piously acknowledged what, 
under God and next to Our Lady, he owed to parental care 
in the shaping of his career. When at Tremont Temple the 
father stood, for the moment, under the patronage of his son, 
there must have been one of those impulses of feeling which 
compensate for much that frets even the most favored lives. 
The “love and. freedom” which the President of Harvard 
takes as the distinguishing characteristics of the coming time— 
takes as the leading tokens of the religion of science, or, as 
others call it, the religion of humanity, do not account for the 
incident and the exquisite pleasure it afforded to the actors 
and the spectators. If the religion of science were in posses- 
sion, if it went down into the depths of society, soothed the 
sorrowful, lifted despair from the defeated life, and shed 
charity on the heart poisoned by envy or embittered by the 
thought of sordid poverty, then it might claim it had borne a 
message of love and freedom. But as long as it only utters 
its encouragements or consolations to audiences resting in the. 
ease of wealth, accustomed to the refining and luxurious charm 
of marbles, paintings, flowers, breathing the delicate atmos- 
phere of choice essences, enjoying the graceful indolence of 
polite literature and the recreative labor of scientific specula- 
tion, the religion of science, if it do not unchain furious pas- 
sions to overthrow society at the moment, will surely pave the 
way for its destruction in the future. . 
This prospect is what Dr. Eliot gives in certain principles 
he has enunciated. It is strange, when he saw his son, and 
felt at the sight the pleasure which only a parent can feel— 
when he saw his son, we say, in a position so creditable and 
in a relation to himself so unusual and delightful, it is strange 
it did not occur to him that his theory of unrelated succes- 
sions in the history of mankind could not account for the 
position and explain the feeling of pride and triumph he must 
have experienced in that moment. To us it was a moral and 
intellectual consequence of the activities of six thousand years 
transmitted through their ancestors from Adam to the two 
gentlemen in Tremont Temple. The family is a unit, as it 
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was when the home constituted the university, when the father 
was king under an authority above expediency, and priest 
when religion was not a seventh-day posturing, and morality 
was not the eclecticism of interests or whims. The President 
of Harvard and the President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation were drawn towards each other by moral relations 
cultivated in the earliest home, born in home after home in the 
march of their fathers from the cradle of the race, on over the 
face of Europe, on over the broad Atlantic, and under the vicis- 
situdes of American life. These affinities of soul, recognized 
with varying degrees of intelligence from pole to pole, and com. 
manded by the revelation of God to be guarded with the phy- 
sical ties by which they are united, the President of Harvard re- 
fines down into an essence which he labels “the sense of kin.” 

This term, which is intended to stand for religion, morality, 
all that comes within the super-animal life of man, is an 
equivalent for what the psycho-moralists of social solidarity 
style “the instinct of kind.” Social solidarity, the scientific 
suggestion of new politico-social ventures, vague indeed when 
employed by Dr. Eliot, refers everything to the sense of kin, 
the basis and the cement of society, as society itself is the 
copartnership of Dives and Lazarus. It is true he recognizes 
the rags, the sores, the hunger of the one partner, but the 
system becomes a solidarity whenever—and that is now— 
Lazarus demands a share of the good things from Dives, in- 
stead of waiting for a reward in Abraham’s bosom. The sense 
of kin! the instinct of kind !—this hypothesis of the religion of 
science in lieu of the charity of Christ! in lieu of the moral 
principles on which the nations of the world stand, and the life 
of intercourse, of mutual help depends! That is to say, on which 
the only life possible to man depends, because he is a creature 
to whom society is essential. Now, for this being, drawn by 
moral forces into union with his brethren, Dr. Eliot, with tke 
ethico psycho-physiologists, would forge the chain of ‘instinct 
of kind,” ‘sense of kin’; in other words, the “instinct,” the 
“sense ’”’ which draws the wolf to each fellow of the pack. We 
misrepresent the school, it may be said. But the difference, 
if any, between the tie which links sheep to the flock and 
wolves to the pack has not been pointed out. The thinkers 
of biological sociology rely on the economy of the bees, the 
ants, the beavers, to prove the social sense in these and in a 
man a matter of degree. Why not the social sense of wolves? 
We are only pushing this principle of ‘““sense of kin” home; 
we are not misrepresenting any class of scientific speculators. 
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Notwithstanding his “social solidarity,” the wolf has remained 
unpopular; there is no sympathy with him. Yet he has “a 
sense of kin,” and a very decided one too, for he objects to 
the confusion of close animal affinities as much as though he 
had a sense of moral affinities. 

Even the title, “ Progressive Modern Liberalism,” presents 
a difficulty. If it were selected by the honest fellow who 
reports Dr. Eliot, we would not object, because a wide and 
comprehensive heading can hardly be said.to be altogether 
wrong. Something spoken will have come under it, and so the 
reporter deserves his honorarium; but the President of Har- 
vard is at the head of one of the greatest universities in the 
world; we look for exactness from him. Progressive liberalism 
alone might mean anything in thought, reform of institutions,. 
the art of poetry, or criticism from the days of Babylonian 
state papers on brick until our own day; it might mean any- 
thing, in fact. The word “modern” only limits the meaning 
in sound; for although Dr. Eliot’s school denies the authority 
of the past and refuses to take anything on ‘‘ transmission,” 
“hearsay,” “tradition,” it is all the time busy with the past. 
But as we look over the address we find political institutions 
-have no accredited place; so French Liberals and English 
Whigs are out of court. Broadly, what he conveys by it is 
the rejection of authority in religion, in morals, and in “ jus- 
tice’; or possibly he meant jurisprudence—for we find him 
confounding infallibility with inspiration, and possibly he may 
confound the science of law with that part of justice which is 
expressed in enactments and precedents. 

Of this last there can hardly be much question. We regret 
to write about him in a way which seems discourteous; but 
let it be remembered that a great deal of the controversy, nay, 
the jarring of the world, is due to the inexact use of terms, 
just as many honest but animated differences dividing men are 
owing to the point of view. In illustration of his position, that 
authority had gone by the board, he passed from the considera- 
tion of divine justice to that of human justice, and mentioned 
that many jurists confessed their inability to say what even 
human justice meant. It is hardly fair of Dr. Eliot to advance 
a statement which, while verbally true, is absolutely misleading ; 
we use no stronger term. 

Human justice, as within the scope of the jurist, is practi- 
cally covered by tort and contract. In your active relations 
with a man you may be said to be limited to an agreement of 
some kind with him, or the doing of some wrong to him. 

e 
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From this it is very clear that in a civilized state you have 
expressed a wide range of justice. Now, it happens that any 
contract for which a consideration has passed may be enforced ; 
and any wrong to an individual which is at the same time in- 
jurious to society may be punished. We are guardedly narrow 
in our statements in order to escape objections which our space 
would not permit us to dispose of, but in what we have said we 
have practically secured Dr. Eliot in person and property against 
his neighbors, and his neighbors against him; and though posi- 
tive law may not be coincident with the Golden Rule, it ex- 
tends very close to the frontier of that magnificent aphorism. 
We should be glad to know whether the Golden Rule con- 
veys to the speaker anything but a gilded sentence. That posi- 
tive law does not quite cover the ground is owing to difficul- 
ties which jurists and moralists recognize; but the inability to 
frame enactments to meet every kind of injustice is simply in 
superable, but that does not release men from the obligations 
of morality. Lazarus, who seems to bea favorite of Dr. Eliot’s 
—we are afraid an ad captandum favorite—is, in our opinion, 
entitled to relief from Dives; the only thing wanted is to com- 
pel the latter to relieve him. It is possible that the paternal 
legislation which the speaker fairly enough vindicates against 
doctrinaire criticism, but on utterly mistaken grounds, would 
meet many difficulties in the life of Lazarus—not the beggar 
but the worker—which the policy of the law has not yet recog- 
nized as coming within the scope of practical enactment. This, 
however, so far from proving the point that we cannot know 
what human justice means, rather tends to prove the contrary. 
Whatever the jurists in question meant, the truth is, no 
legislation, no foresight, in the very imperfect condition of 
mankind in this world of probation, can anticipate all possible 
cases of injustice. Cruelties are practised for which no law 
could be devised, and which form a large part of the misery of 
life. The proud man’s contumely, the insolence of office, and 
so on, whatever of suffering patient merit takes, whatever bends 
the weak beneath the strong, the scoff which chills the gaiety 
of childhood, are evils which no law of parliaments can reach. 
To relegate these things to the future of humanity, when the 
millennium of sociology dawns, is to abandon the central point 
of his address; but this is what Dr. Eliot has really done in 
his hypothesis of the curative effect of improved surroundings. 
We do not deny the importance of these as an aid to moral influ- 
ences, but we object to them as the substitute for morality. Are 
there no tyrannies, no injustices in wealthy homes, no incompati- 
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bilities of temper, striking at the life of the state itself in their ten- 
dency to break up the exemplary element of society—the family ? 

The address not only points to the disintegration of Prot- 
estantism as a controlling influence, but to the failure of Chris- 
tianity as an elevating power. Yet surely Christianity intro- 
duced ideas and motives to which the world owes all its pro- 
gress since the establishment of the Roman Empire. The 
grandeur of the Augustan reign was the beginning of deca- 
dence, or disruption, or of cycles of Cathay. Even Gibbon ad- 
mits this. The worst he can say against Christianity is that it 
was one of the causes hastening the decline, not even a cause 
of the decline. Even though it were a cause of the decline of 
that state, this would be no ground for condemnation if it im- 
parted a new principle of life to a dying world. Now, this is 
exactly what it has done. Rome fel), not through Christianity 
but inherent principles of dissolution, while Christianity saved 
mankind by the new vigor and the order it infused into the 
conflicting elements. 

In this address not only is the divinity of the Lord ex- 
punged from the record, but His honesty as a man, His integ- 
rity as a teacher, is seriously impeached. It is to be supposed 
that the hearers of an address on progressive modern liberal- 
ism were not prepared for this latter part of the result. It is 
probable Dr. Eliot would not admit this consequence in so 
many words. But what will be the effect when a prelection 
treats of intellectual and moral progress on lines independent 
of authority? The Divine Life is simply looked at as if it were 
contained in ancient documents which saw the light. for the 
first time today, and not as the foundation of a world-wide 
system which has existed for centuries, and of which it has 
been the constant centre and inspiration. 

The truth of the New Testament miracles cannot be got rid 
of by saying the advancement of knowledge shows that many 
things accounted miracles can be explained by natural causes ; 
still less by the fact that we cannot assign causes for the sim- 
plest phenomena we observe. The modesty which Dr. Eliot 
claims as the striking feature of. modern inquiry should go a 
step beyond the color of a flower, or the varying shades of 
leaves of the same flower, to the supernatural facts he so 
lightly dismisses as incredible because he cannot account for 
them by the knowledge he possesses. It is idle to talk of the 
pathos of the Lord’s suffering, the elevation of His morality, and 
the influence which the beauty of His character must for ever ex- 
ercise, when the speaker simply rates Him as an impostor. Even 
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if we are confined to the New Testament record, we must take 
the whole record, the Lord’s own testimony to His divinity, 
that of others, the facts of His Birth, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion. Either the whole is an unexampled fabrication, or the 
whole is true. Dr. Eliot would not speak of the Lord as an 
impostor we are very sure, but He was that or He is God. The 
question was largely debated through the civilized world be- 
fore, at, and even after the Council of Nicza; debated, if not 
in the form it now assumes, certainly on considerations tend- 
ing to this form. That circumstance has at least this value: 
it shows that within a space of time comparatively near His 
own day our Lord was a real character of more than human im- 
portance in the eyes of all civilized men, friend and foe alike. 
He was by no means the abstraction into which He is refined 
in the alembic of Dr. Eliot’s critical imagination. He is no longer 
above all men, immeasurably above all men, as He was then, in 
fortitude and courage; He seems to the speaker as though He 
were a quasi-poetical conception of sorrow, gentleness, weakness, 
‘inconsistency; and the estimate of nineteen centuries is folly. 

We are obliged to pass from this aspect of the prelection— 
an examination of it would be in the highest degree valuable 
‘for such Protestants as are still loyal to the revelation of God, 
and to all Catholics tempted by the curiosity of “the liberal 
spirit” to see the foundations of supernatural religion laid 
bare, if not altogether removed—but we would require more 
space than can be afforded. In a word, we may say that if 
the Lord were merely a man, He was simply mad in standing 
up against the established religion of His country, with the vast 
wealth and traditional strength that made it humanly impreg- 
nable. The measure of its prestige and power can hardly be 
conceived ; we can but faintly suggest it by the massive force 
of the English Church before “ Brummagem” statesmanship 
and the polities of company-promoting turned England to the 
idolatry of Carthage. The weight of the English Establish- 
ment pressed on the heart and mind of the outsider—that is, 
the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Dissenter generally—as some- 
thing overwhelming. He might rave against the parson, as his 
political ally inveighed against the squire as the personification 
of the landed interest, but he felt that he gnashed his teeth in 
vain. Yet in comparison to the iron rule of the Jewish Church 
the strength of the English Establishment was as a reed. 

To overthrow an institution of unbounded wealth and an 
influence to which all kinds of motive and all kinds of interest 
contributed, the selection of a few ignorant peasants, timid as 
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their class has been at all times in the presence of knowledge 
and power, would be simply unaccountable on any ordinary 
hypothesis save that the Lord was an imbecile. Read into this 
the doctrine of the forgiveness of injuries, His holding aloof 
from the governing classes, His refusal to avail Himself of 
the enthusiasm of the masses, which at one time waited on 
His will, and walking to His death like a sheep to the slaughter. 
It was a character changeable as the wind, and compact of 
qualities never united in the same individual in any such 
degree. A mere man possessing in the highest degree qualities 
absolutely antagonistic, while he declares a mission searching 
and revolutionary beyond anything ever dreamt of by Roman 
agitators or conceived by Greek philosophers and tyrannicides, and 
to the promotion of which He brought these reciprocally destruc- 
tive qualities, strikes one as the creation of an unregulated fancy, 
We have “the Man who Laughs,” we have the monster of Mrs. 
Shelley—each a remarkable creation—but the Christ of Dr. 
Eliot, despite the appeal to the pathetic story, we commit to 
the category of those narratives which the parish priest of 
Don Quixote gave to the flames. 

But when we know it was God that came to send fire upon 
the earth, to bring the sword and to set families at war in their 
own bosom, and that all this proceeded from a heart the ful- 
ness of whose love for man cannot be measured, we under- 
stand the Galilean peasants, the fearless resistance to the rulers, 
the protecting hand over the outcast or the weak, the victory 
of the ignominious death. This was how the world—at Niczxa 
as of the preceding centuries—still vibrating with the events, 
viewed the Lord’s character. From its presence the pru- 
dence of Socrates, the high philosophy of Plato, the infinitely 
practical genius of Aristotle, the speculations of the schools, 
had gone like the talk of childhood. As the tale was re- 
peated with more precision to persons who already possessed 
some outline of the facts—to senators sick of a life which was 
as death, to philosophers tired of the emptiness of words, to 
matrons living in a loveless void, maidens hanging on the edge 
of the gulf as their relaxing ands clung passionately to higher 
and purer memories—the Man of Sorrows stood before them 
all, laid hold of heart and fancy, body and soul, as He does to. 
day under the law and order of Britain, or amid the fury of 
Chinese massacres. 

And now we ask, can it be disputed that all modern society, 
in its highest aspirations and its characteristic graces, its 
manners, its unselfish principles, its accomplishments, the small 
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charities and the great by which civilized men are marked off 
from the savage or the slave—can it be disputed that this 
modern civilization rests on the Christian dispensation? The 
love which Dr. Eliot tells us is to be the bond. of the future, the 
chord responding to progressive liberty, the cement of society, 
the hope and the triumph of Lazarus—this is what he would 
convey when he speaks of the beggar lying unrelieved at the 
rich man’s gate; this love is in reality the keystone of the 
Christian arch. It will not be deepened and widened by 
calling it “instinct of kind,’ “sense of kin.” Indeed, we are 
reminded of the sharp contrast suggested in the employment 
of these words “kin” and “kind” by Hamlet, reminded of 
what the experience of the world tells us, that the “kin” or 
the “kind” has been violating natural and revealed laws since 
man had a brother, the father an heir waiting in expectancy, the 
wife or husband desires outside the home which ought to be 
consecrated by their children’s presence. 

No, it was the deprecated motive of salvation which gave to 
the words kin or kind the most human, because most humane, 
meaning—that is, the Christian acceptation. The reward of 
eternal union with God in heaven, which Dr. Eliot condemns 
as the inspiration of a selfish spirit of good will to others, has 
been always the sufficing, can alone be the sufficing power to 
prompt men not merely to/sacrifice themselves for others, but 
to be barely just to them. We have read a good deal of this 
kind of thing, partly with amusement, partly with contempt; 
but we speak distinctly, we must speak distinctly, when we 
find a man with the responsibilities of the President of Harvard 
preferring a mere name—for this is what altruism is—to the 
imperial law of charity, which by the commands of Christ clings 
to each one’s life, as the religion itself clings to it. If we can- 
not escape from what we owe to God, if our indebtedness 
begins with the moment when our eyes open to the cares 
coming with the day, sits with us at the desk, in the mill, in the 
senate, at the bar; so does this law of charity preside over 
each moment of our lives. This was the force which trans. 
formed the world—every one knews it; the ergastulum of the 
Roman slave-owner brightened in its presence as the prison to- 
day is made lightsome when the priest or the Sister of Charity 
brings something more than the hysterical or emotional rotun- 
dities of parsonical or blue-stocking declamation. Why should 
we be asked to yield up this love of our neighbor for the sake 
of the Lord Christ because Auguste Comte took the idea that 
sociology could replace Christianity, and Socinus’s followers 
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went farther than the wildest Arians infuriated by disappointed 
ambition and defeated hate? What security can these give us 
for the exchange? They promise us the elevation of the race 
through our self-sacrifice, our self-effacement now. But we do 
not see our own advantage in that; we say, with the unprinci- 
pled Irishman, Posterity has not done anything for us; and 
then what security have we for the elevation of the race? 
Comte’s prediction? Dr. Eliot’s promise? As Falstaff’s tailor 
says, ‘' We like not the security.” 

In very truth Dr. Eliot makes his security of no value by 
declaring that progress hitherto had been made by “a succession 
of sudden, spasmodic, and unconnected shocks.”’ If we concede 
this, he rightly infers we have no part in the past from this posi- 
tion; but then, we ask, what part have we in the future? What 
security have we that the next generation will not be divided 
from us by a cataclysm so wide that there could be no possible 
inheritance of our good qualities and the merits of our deeds of 
sacrifice and altruistic self.extinction. The President's view, that 
there will be no more shocks because the entire past has been 
a succession of shocks, does not sound quite convincing; we 
should be inclined to draw quite the opposite conclusion. We 
are afraid we must still hold that there is a continuity in the 
life of the race, proving its origin from God, its preservation by 
Him, and its destiny a union with Him forever. We think this a 
very reasonable view; we are satisfied to do good to others be- 
cause it pleases our best Friend, the Friend of whose goodness 
to us we are unable to say a word. We simply ask, What right 
has Dr. Eliot to require Lazarus, in one breath, to observe the 
obligations he owes to law and order, if he have nothing to 
give him except the gratification of what people call the great 
correcting principle of altruism? It will not do. He is more 
healthy, in a way, when he says that Lazarus will insist on his 
share of the good things, and not allow himself to be put off 
by promises of rectification in a future life. If Dr. Eliot 
believed there was such a life—that is to say, in a real sense 
—he would take it as a compensation for all. Because he will 
not allow the sufficiency of the readjustment for any disappoint- 
ment or tribulation here, we are compelled to think he does 
not believe in another world except in some way more shadowy, 
dim, and unsatisfying than the beliefs in those regions of the 
ancient world to which no special revelation'had gone. 

We sincerely regret to have to say this; we are very sure 
Dr. Eliot is a most amiable and excellent man, as well as a 
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man of high attainment. But we find nothing to anchor our 
opinion in throughout the whole address. Certainly it speaks 
the language of modern science, as a particular view of rela- 
tions in physical and social phenomena and a particular method 
of criticism on historical and religious monuments are called; 
but this language, like the terminology of ‘clubs and drawing- 
rooms, merely means that one belongs to a set, is free of the 
guild. We fear it partakes too much of the character of 
mutual admiration societies to afford guidance in solving the 
profound and appalling problems which have been standing 
before mankind since it started on its career. We fear more: 
that if this pronouncement of Dr. Eliot represents the general 
opinion of the leisured and the cultivated classes, there is a 
near breaking up of the law and order which insure him the 
advantages he enjoys, while Lazarus is lying at the gate or 
fretting out his heart in sordid and harsh surroundings. The 
cry has taken form before our time. We read of it in old 
Rome: To the Ceelian Hill! We read of it in French cities: 
Up with the barricades! We read it in the passionate verse 
of Heine: Now for a spell of hatred! Turning the world of 
men into an African forest—and this is what the cry portends, 
what the implications of Dr. Eliot lead to—is not the way to 
secure the progress of the race. We are as anxious for that 
as he is. We see that an improvement of immense degree 
accompanied the early spread of Christianity, an improvement 
so vast as to resemble a new creation. The principles and 
motives so powerful then have been equally efficacious since; 
they are holding the states together now by their influence on 
individual conduct. There is much which shocks the under- 
standing and the heart—wars, fraudulent monopolies, the op- 
pressive powers of capital—but these evils have not their origin 
in the teaching of the Lord; they are in direct antagonism to 
His commands and the example of His life. But when they 
exercise their baleful influence despite the restraints of Chris- 
tian morality, we are very sure that the removal of all such 
restraints, so far from leading to the perfection dreamt of by 
the apostles of the Religion of Humanity, would land the 
world in an anarchy of horror in comparison with which the 
excesses of revolutions at their worst would be a crowning 
mercy. The civilization which Christianity wrought has, in 
addition to other things, infused perceptions which Dr. Eliot 
sees very clearly, and which would make the revolted Lazarus 
a man-eater more insatiable than the tyrant he overthrew. 
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THE HONOR OF SHAUN MALIA. 
BY JOHN A. FOOTE. 


AF the terrible periods of starvation that swept 
over Ireland, beginning in the year 1845, the 
famine of '48 will be remembered as the most 
destructive and devastating. While the suffering 

@ inthe congested districts of the larger cities was 

wide-spread, yet, to counterbalance this, there was in these 
places an organized system of relief conducted along both 
public and private lines. It was in the small hamlets and 
among the isolated tenant-farmers that the famine wreaked the 
greatest havoc, for among those people there were no philan- 
thropists to give aid. 

The cabin of Shaun Malia was situated on a barren tract 
of land, in the mountain region, some twenty-five miles north- 
west of Cork. There he lived with his wife and child for the 
five years that had ensued since the death of Captain Sander- 
son. This death marked an epoch in Shaun’s hitherto unevent- 
ful life; for the old captain, and his ancestors for generations 
back, had been lords of the broad domain that surrounded 
Sanderson Manor. A typical country “ squire” of that period, 
the captain was a heavy drinker, an ardent sportsman, and a 
poor business man. His estates were so heavily encumbered at 
his death that his son despaired of reclaiming them, and con- 
sequently they passed into other hands. 

With the passing of the old family Shaun lost his position 
as gardener, for the manor house was boarded up after the sale 
and the Sanderson family moved away. Many a time after- 
wards, while tilling the soil of his stony farm on the mountain- 
side, he sighed for the good old days of the easy-going cap- 
tain. It was hard work, the markets were far away, and 
rent-day came with certainty whether the crop proved good 
or bad. 

It had been a weary enough struggle since the first famine 
year to keep starvation away ; but now, with the failure of the 
potato crop through the blight, the end seemed very near. 
For awhile they managed to subsist on the half-decayed pota- 
toes that they dug from the ground ; but Shaun knew that this 
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was almost as bad as starvation, and that they must soon be 
made ill by the decaying vegetables. 

Even this source of food was nearly exhausted when little 
five-year-old Mary fell ill. The first day of her sickness Shaun 
sat by her bedside, motionless, a despairing glare in his eyes, 
and his pale, bearded face haggard with both mental and 
physical anguish. Maggie, his wife, with a wistful smile on 
her wan face, sought to comfort him with words of hope as 
the night wore on; but in the gray hours of dawn, when she 
thought that he was sleeping, she softly stole out of the cabin. 
When he followed her, he found her leaning against the window- 
ledge, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“Come, Maggie, machree,” he said; “sure it’ll do ye no 
good to be actin’ this way. I was thinkin’ uv a plan just whin 
ye wint out, an’ whin the daylight comes I'll thry it.” 

Drying her eyes confusedly, she allowed him to lead her 
back to the dwelling while he eagerly unfolded his plan. 

“A good many years ago,” he said, ‘‘I had a chance to do 
a favor fur a great an’ good man—a priest now he is, in the 
City of Cork. At the time he told me if I ever needed a frind 
to write to him. Maybe he’s forgotten me, but it’ll do no 
harrum to thry an’see. So, whin the daylight breaks, I ’ll walk 
to the village, an’-—although God knows it’ll go aginst me to 
do it—I’ll beg the price uv the paper an’ postage, an’ write to 
him.” 

“It’s a long way to the village—a good eight miles,” she 
said, dubiously; ‘‘an’ ye’re not sthrong.” 

“Yes,” he answered wearily, as he sat on the side of the 
bed where the sick child lay tossing uneasily, “it’s a long way, 
but it’s our last chance. We must thry and save her.” 

With the first glint of the rising sun he made ready to de- 
part, and he kissed the. child before leaving. Maggie followed 
him to the door and laid her hand on his coat sleeve with a 
pathetic little gesture: 

“Are ye sure ye have the strength, Shaun?” she said. 
‘““Ye know Pat Murray, the ould man, started for the village 
two days ago, an’, an’—” 

Shaun looked at her curiously as he noticed her hesitation. 

“T know what ye mane,” he said. “They found him along 
the road yesterday. But don’t worry. I’m sthrong, an’ I'll 
be back to-night, with the help of God. Good-by!” She 
stood at the door, crumpling her worn apron in her hands, 
and watched him until he was swallowed up in the hazy mist 
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of the dawn that covered the valley and made the landscape a 
nebulous blur. A cry from the sick child drew her into the 
cabin. She smoothed the little sufferer’s tangled auburn locks 
and moistened her fevered lips with water. Then, taking her 
in her arms, she crooned a soothing air until the child slept. 

It was night when Shaun returned, dragging his feet after 
him as if they were weighted. He stumbled toward the bed, 
and lay on it with a long-drawn sigh of weariness, closing his 
eyes that he might the more thoroughly enjoy the sense of 
rest that came to him. Maggie came close to him with evi- 
dent anxiety to hear the result of his errand. After awhile 
he opened his eyes and spoke: 

‘‘T sint the letter on the first mail. I met Squire Bagley— 
him that used to visit at Sanderson’s—and I tould him that I 
wanted sixpence to post a letter. He gave me a shillin’, an’ I 
bought this for her.” 

He pointed with his thumb towards little Mary, and Maggie 
noticed for the first time that he held a package in his hand. 
She opened the parcel and found a sixpenny loaf of dark 
bread, and then she broke some of the loaf into water, treasur- 
ing the crumbs as if they were gold. Before feeding the mix- 
ture to the child she offered some to Shaun; but he would not 
eat any, and turned to gnaw the sodden potatoes that were on 
the rude table. 

Another day dawned with no change in the situation. To- 
wards evening a gale began to blow, followed by a cold, pelt- 
ing rain—a hint of the approaching winter. Here and there 
the rain dripped through holes in the worn thatch, and fell in 
monotonous splashes into little pools on the earthen floor of 
the hut. The scanty nourishment that had been given to little 
Mary seemed to have served no purpose but to feed the fever 
that was consuming her, for after nightfall she commenced to 
rave violently. Towards midnight the air grew very chilly, and 
Shaun put a fresh piece of turf, of which he had a plentiful 
supply, on the smouldering embers in the huge stone fireplace. 
The wind wailed dismally down the chimney, and, as if in 
answer to an unexpressed thought, Shaun shook his head de- 
jectedly, saying: ‘No, there’s no use thinkin’ that anny one 
would vinture out to-night.” 

A few minutes later there was a contradiction to his speech 
in a guarded knock that came to the door. Shaun and Maggie 
both rose to their feet and listened. The knock was repeated. 

“It’s the answer to me letter,” said Shaun, trembling with 
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agitation as he started toward the door to unbar it. A tall, 
heavily-cloaked man in riding costume stepped in, in the wake 
of a gust of wind-driven rain and dead leaves. He shook the 
rain from his hat, and took in the outlines of the room as best 
he could by the turf light, his eyes at last resting on Shaun. 

“You are Shaun Malia?” His voice, proportioned to his 
physique, was deep and resonant. 

“T am,” said Shaun. The stranger walked over to the 
door, and after peering out for an instant, set the bar in 
place. Then he continued: 

“You wrote to a certain priest in Cork asking for assist- 
ance. He was on the point of sending you some money when 
I came to him, a fugitive from justice on account of a political 
offence. My needs were urgent, immediate; I had to leave 
for America. I knew that I could not take shipping from Cork, 
so I decided to ride through these mountains on horseback to 
Limerick and sail from there. He gave me the money that was 
intended for you, and he told me that I might take refuge 
with you to-night, and tell you that he would send you relief 
as soon as he could—within two or three days at the longest.” 

Shaun reeled as if he had been struck. “Two or three 
days!” he muttered weakly, clutching at the door-post for 
support. ‘‘Two or three days!” Lurid fires of anger burned in 
his sunken eyes, and grasping the stranger roughly by the coat 
lapel he drew him over to the bedside of the sick child: 

“‘ Will death wait two or three days? Can ye tell me that, 
you that was so ready takin’ what was hers to save yerself? 
Oh! but ye’re a brave man to come an’ tell me.” 

“Shaun! Shaun!’ cried Maggie, clutching his arm in 
alarm, ‘‘don’t be talkin’ like that. The priest had a right to 
do as he plazed with his money, for ’twas not ours. An’ sure 
he knew best annyhow. Don’t be abusin’ the man that comes 
to our door for shelter.” 

The stranger, surprised at Shaun’s outburst, remained silent, 
gazing with an expression of sympathy at little Mary, who 
tossed and muttered in the throes of her fever. Then, when 
Maggie hesitated, he began, speaking slowly: 

“I’m very sorry. Of course I did not know that things 
were as they are or I would not have taken the money. But 
it is not yet too late, and if you will accept—” 

“No, no!” said Shaun. “ Don't mind what I said. I’m not 
right in me mind, I guess, since ske took sick. Maggie is 
right, for the money didn’t belong to me.” 
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“Hark!” said the stranger, and he stole over to the single 
window and peered out into the darkness. Commanding silence 
by a gesture of his hand, he listened intently for a few mo- 
ments and then came back to the group at the bedside. He 
spoke without any evidence of excitement: 

“It is as I suspected; my trail has been discovered and I 
have been pursued. There is a company of soldiers down 
there in the roadway; even now they are surrounding the 
house. Of course I cannot escape, so, my friend, you can free 
yourself of blame for harboring me and save your child’s life 
by giving me up to the soldiers. There is a reward offered 
for me; if I am captured in here it may go hard with you.” 

Shaun stood for an instant, dazed with the sudden turn 
events had taken. 

“If ye can’t escape,” he said, his eyes vacantly following the 
outlines of the one room of the cabin, ‘an’ it ll mane life to 
her, I—but, O God! help me; I can’t be a thraitor!”” He 
said this with a sudden energy, as if he feared that the tempta- 
tion might prove too strong for him. 

“Quick! Decide!” said the stranger. “I hear footsteps 
outside.”’ 

Shaun, not answering, ran across the room to the chimney. 

There was a loud hammering at the door and a voice 
shouted: “ Open, in the queen’s name!” 

“Come on,” whispered Shaun; “there’s a way to escape. 
Off with yer cloak an’ up the chimney. It’s wide enough to 
hould ye, an’ it’s built rough inside, so ye can climb. Go 
to the top an’ stay there until the soldiers lave. Maybe they 
won’t find your horse.” 

“ But—” said the stranger, making ready to talk. 

“ Hurry,” said Shaun, stripping off the stranger’s cloak and 
throwing it under the bed. “In with ye now an’ up; an’ may 
Heaven speed ye:” 

The stranger disappeared from view in the yawning black 
hole above the fireplace, and an occasional chip of plaster fall- 
ing told of his progress upward. The hammering at the door 
redoubled ; and Shaun, quickly removing his coat to make be- 
lieve that he had just risen, withdrew the bar and let the 
searching party enter. Two officers came first, followed by a 
file of soldiers. 

‘‘Well,” said the elder officer, “you seem to be mighty 
hard sleepers here; it took you a long time to open that 
door.” 
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“JT ax yer pardon, sirs,” said Shaun. ‘We have sickness 
here an’ I’m not overly nimble meself.” 

“We are in search of an escaped criminal, accused of 
several treasonable acts against her Majesty’s government,” 
said the officer. ‘We have every reason to believe that you 
are harboring such a person, in defiance of the law. But be- 
fore searching the premises I will inform you that a reward 
of fifty pounds is offered for information that will lead to this 
man’s apprehension.” 

Maggie sat by the bedside soothing the sick child. The 
little sufferer began to call her father’s name in a piteous tone 
of voice, and he hurried to her and kissed her, whispering 
terms of endearment in her ear. 

“Well, what do you say to my proposition? You need the 
money; your child requires attention; we will capture him 
anyhow.’ 

Shaun sat at the head of the bed staring at the wall with 
a strange, blanched face. 

“JT need the money an’ she needs it,” he repeated absently, 
fingering the bedclothes. Maggie looked at his face and be- 
came frightened at its expression. 

“Shaun! Shaun!” she cried. He buried his face in his 
arms, and a half-smothered sob was heard. The soldiers looked 
on curiously. 

Suddenly Shaun rose to his feet, and shouted hoarsely; 
“Search the place; don’t tempt me anny more; I can’t tell 
ye annything!” 

It took but a few minutes to examine the hut. The cloak 
worn by the fugitive, still wet with rain, was taken from 
under the bed. Shaun looked on with a stolid face. Prepara- 
tions were then begun to start a roaring fire in the fireplace, 
so as to smoke the fugitive out if, as they suspected, he had 
taken refuge in the chimney. Suddenly several shots were 
‘heard, and a soldier ran in, saluting the commanding officer, 
and said: 

“Sir,a man on horseback has just ridden through our lines 
on the roadway below. We fired on him, but did not succeed 
in wounding him.” 

“Curse the luck!” said the officer; “we shall never find 
him now among these mountain roads. But to your saddles 
and after him; we must do our best.” ; 

Then he addressed himself to Shaun, saying: “ The finding 
of the criminal’s cloak here in your dwelling looks bad for 
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you, my man; but in view of your unfortunate condition, and 
the consistent, though in this case reprehensible, sense of 
honor you have manifested, I have decided to overlook your 
part in to-night’s business.” 

In a few minutes the cabin was cleared of its unwelcome 
visitors; and Shaun and Maggie, uttering prayers for the 
escape of the unfortunate they had harbored, sat down to await 
the coming of daylight. But weakness, coupled with the excit- 
ing events of the night, proved too much for them, and after 
awhile both slept. 

Sunlight was streaming in through the window when Shaun 
awoke, and outside a blackbird was lustily warbling his last 
song before flying to the south. The sound of strange voices 
blended with the song of the bird, and Shaun, throwing open 
the door, looked out. Two gentlemen were coming up the 
path from the roadway. One of them was a stranger to 
Shaun; but in the other, a gray-haired, kindly-faced man in 
clerical garb, he recognized his friend of long ago—the man to 
whom all Ireland turned in the dread years of famine—Rever- 
end Theobald Mathew. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” was all that he could utter 
as the priest came towards him and grasped his hand. 

“T was afraid that you had forgotten me, until you sint 
word last night,” he managed to say at last. 

“No, indeed, Shaun,” said the priest; “I have often 
thought of you, and often prayed for you, since that time 
when we met in Cork.” 

Turning to his companion, then he said: 

“Dr. Burnham, this is Shaun Malia, of whom you have 
heard me speak. He was a gardener in Cork when I was a 
young priest there, and one day I asked him to do some 
work on the grave of a dear friend of mine, Father O’Neil. 
I was away for over a year, and when I returned I learned, 
quite by accident, that he had cared for the grave all of 
that time. And he thought that I might have forgotten 
him!” 

Father Mathew laughed—a merry, contagious laugh it was; 
and the doctor said: 

“Father Mathew does not forget friends in a hurry; he 
only makes them in a hurry.” 

“Won't ye step inside?” said Shaun. The two visitors 
entered, and the doctor made an examination of little Mary 
while Father Mathew learned from Shaun and his wife of the 
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escape of the mysterious fugitive. Then, the doctor having 
finished his diagnosis, they awaited his decision. 

“Tt is a condition of malarial fever brought about by im- 
proper food and exposure,” said the medical man, “and there 
need be no fear of an unfavorable prognosis if she receives 
proper treatment and nourishment.” 

“That ’s the point;” said the priest. ‘ Now, Shaun, I have 
made arrangements with Dr. Burnham to have your little girl 
taken care of at his hospital until she is entirely well. The 
doctor needs a hostler and a gardener, so, if you can come to 
terms with him, the position is yours.” 

Father Mathew, smiling expectantly, looked from Shaun to 
his wife. The little woman, overcome with joy, buried her 
face in her apron and sobbed hysterically; while Shaun, with a 
lump in his throat and his heart beating as if it would burst, 
could only say: 

“‘God bless you! It’s more than I desarve.” 


One afternoon in the early autumn, about a year after these 
events took place, Shaun was trimming the hedge in front of 
Dr. Burnham's lawn when one of the servants handed him a 
letter. It was addressed in a bold hand and bore an American 
post-mark. A thought of the fugitive he had harbored and 
saved a year before came to Shaun’s mind. 

“Tt must be from him,” he said; “now I’ll find out his 
name.” 

He eagerly tore the envelope open and found enclosed two 
slips of paper. One of them was a draft for $100; and on the 
other, written in the same bold handwriting, were the words: 

“‘A birthday present to the little girl, from one who has 
had reason to know and appreciate the honor of Shaun Malia.” 
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AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


BY RICHARD E. DAY, LITT.D. 


a EE difficulties that encompass man as a spiritual 
being are those of a finite mind occupied with 
infinite concerns. If man were released from 
the infinite in the forms which it assumes to 
may his reason and conscience, the problem of his 
existence would no longer appeal to him. The questions of 
his origin and his end derive their interest and charm not, as 
the physicist often supposes, from his structural and functional 
affinities with the animal kingdom, but from his conscious ob- 
ligations to a Being of absolute might and perfection. Even 
physical science derives its dignity from the moral character 
of man. 


A BENEVOLENT POWER MUST SUPPLY FOR THE DEFICIENCIES 
OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Man's subjection to a spiritual order and a Divine disposer 
is not more evident to him than his unfitness to trace his defi- 
nite and practical relations to that order and its Architect by 
the light of nature. The history of philosophy and natural re- 
ligion is the history of a pursuit, more or less sincere, directed 
to that end, and never issuing in certainty or unanimity. The 
tragedy of philosophy is the moral impulse goading humanity 
to the discovery of religious truth, and the darkness in which 
that object is lodged. The explanation of man’s position most 
consistent with the government of the world by a benevolent 
Power is that the knowledge suited to his needs is offered for 
his apprehension by other means than philosophical inquiry. 
One is led to suppose that a body of teachings bearing on 
the spiritual constitution and duties of men must have been 
directly delivered at an early period to the human race; and 
such a body of teachings is found in the Holy Scriptures, and 
in the apparent relics of a primitive Revelation preserved by 
the ancient nations. I assume that the Jewish system and the 
Christian are, as they purport to be, partly supernatural in 
substance, merely premising that no one has ever regarded 
them as products of philosophy in any accepted use of the 
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term, and we adopt without discussion the intimations of science 
as well as of theology, that the oldest traditions of mankind 
contain memorials of its primary spiritual experiences. 


AUTHORITATIVE TEACHING NECESSARY FOR CERTAINTY. 


It follows inevitably from the nature of Revelation that it 
must be accepted by the majority of men, if at all, on other 
than philosophic grounds. The close relation subsisting be- 
tween revealed religion and the moral sentiments indicates the 
dependence of the former on an internal instinct for its vindi- 
cation; while the objective character of supernatural Revela- 
tion implies its connection with external authority. The 
internal and the external witness alike make their final appeal 
to faith, by which moral probability is raised to practical 
certainty. Emerson’s dictum, “ The faith that stands on au- 
thority is not faith,” has doubtless formed the opinion of 
many, but it is a curious error. The most perfect type of 
faith is the trust exercised by a young child, and his faith is 
‘always supported by authority. It reposes on the word and 
character of another. To Emerson faith signified immediate 
knowledge of God. Such knowledge exists; recognition of it 
is not confined to Transcendentalists. But it is not faith. 
Many look upon authority as something independent of rea- 
son, forgetting that in the family, the school, the market-place 
and the court of law, as well as in the temple, authority is 
the chief medium between truth and the mind of man. 
Authority is but another name for evidence—evidence clothed 
with personality. A revelation from God is received on the 
evidence of the prophets through whom it is delivered, and, 
after them, on that of societies or books that preserve the 
divine utterances. Thus evidence comes to be embodied in 
a holy society or a sacred volume. The society may itself 
require evidence, so much as is necessary to establish its 
possession of the prophetic teachings. 

Christianity has a book and a church, using the latter term 
in a loose and indistinct sense; and the controversies in which 
bearers of the Christian name are involved concern,both. For 
them the only question that should arise relates to the continu- 
ity of existing organizations with that which was founded by 
Christ and the Apostles; for, if a religious body having such 
continuity exist, it is competent to interpret the book and 
testify to its inerrancy. One would expect ona priori reasons 
to find a perpetual corporate power commissioned to declare 
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the tenets of the Christian faith, and would rationally suppose 
that one of the many organizations which profess to hold that 
faith in its purity must be its divinely constituted interpreter. 


AUTHORITY MAINTAINING UNITY. 


Two distinguishing marks of the early church were unity 
and authority. Error and disobedience were equally abhorred. 
Variation was often present in the opinions of the Fathers; 
theological inquiry was never more active or more truly free 
than at that period. But speculation was subject to the love 
of Catholic unity, and the church possessed in the great coun- 
cil an infallible organ for defining the truth. Not only were 
the venerable creeds of the first five centuries brought into 
enduring form under the fashioning of authority, but the 
canon of Scripture was determined by the operation of the 
same unquestioned principle. While unity was preserved and 
a spiritual supremacy everywhere allowed, the Bible and the 
creeds were venerated. The violation of unity and the rejec- 
tion of authority in the sixteenth century opened the way for 
that destructive criticism which is dissolving the faith of 
entire communities in the modern world. 

The original intention of private judgment was to determine 
the sense of the inspired text; and in the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century barriers were erected in the shape of 
creeds, confessions, and catechisms against its too liberal*use, 
while a corrective could be applied as occasion required by 
means of heresy trials. But a principle so agreeable to human 
nature could ill be restrained; and to-day, in alliance with a 
false scientific spirit, it assails the Word of God in very sub- 
stance. So long as this criticism was practised only by the 
avowed enemies of Christianity—a Strauss, a Renan—the 
churches that had introduced so novel an instrument into the 
sphere of theological definition could regard the ultimate ap 
plication of their principle without alarm. Their alarm began 
when chairs of theology, and even pulpits, began to re-echo 
the revolutionary opinions, while assemblies of religious leaders 
divided on the inerrancy of the Bible. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM DESTRUCTIVE. 


The biblical criticism most in evidence to-day is engaged 
in removing the historic basis of Christianity, reducing it to a 
mass of poetic myth, priestly invention, and “ tendentious” 
apologetics. Besides disputing records and traditions of the 
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Jewish race that antedate by many centuries the Babylonish 
captivity, the radical critics seek to destroy the very fibre of 
belief, the supernaturalism which is a distinctive element in 
the history of the chosen people and the primitive church. 
The master assumption of the advanced school is that a miracle 
is incredible, no matter how well attested, and that writings 
which bear the form of predictive prophecy, yet relate to 
actual occurrences, must have been penned after the event. 
These views are adopted in quarters hitherto conservative in 
association with the exercise of private judgment. Individual 
judgment generally tends to associate itself with authoritative 
opinion of some sort; and, if it discards organized authority, 
it can do no better than ally itself with that current opinion 
which has the intellectual preponderance. The Higher Criti- 
cism to-day enjoys an intellectual eminence, and speaks with a 
sonorous tone. 


STREAM OF TRUTH DEFILED WITHOUT A LIVING TEACHING 
AUTHORITY. 


With the failure of belief, the sects that acknowledge no 
living, teaching authority are exposed to the inroads of spirit- 
ism, Christian Science, theosophy and esoteric Buddhism, 
which threaten to swarm over the new world like that brood 
of secret and sorcerous cults which overran the Roman Empire 
early in the Christian era, contending with Christianity for 
spiritual dominion. The professors of magic, conjurers and 
diviners that have “ familiar spirits” and “wizards that peep 
and mutter,” have invaded the old strongholds of faith. The 
occult is taking the place of the miraculous in a multitude of 
minds; and many whom.the rationalistic critics had convinced 
that Jesus wrought no miracles have become persuaded that he 
was an adept, a secret Buddhist, or an esoteric philosopher. 
Tiibingen and Leyden prepared the way for Isis and Hermes 
Trismegistus. 

A supernatural Revelation, imparted by means of super- 
natural agencies, in language often obscure and mystical, re- 
quires a divinely guided interpreter. If God has spoken to 
men through the medium of a book like the Bible, he has ap- 
pointed an authoritative court for the determination of that 
which he has uttered. It is conceivable that he might have 
given a Revelation the full sense of which would have been 
patent on its face, as he might have created a material and 
intellectual universe that would offer no secret for science to ex- 
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plore. But he has chosento do neither. It is conceivable, also, 
that he might have left the understanding of the inspired books, 
as he has left the study of matter and mind, to unassisted reason 
as an intellectual and moral exercise; but he would hardly 
have done so if the comprehension of that Revelation was 
vitally related to the eternal destiny of his creatures. There 
is this further consideration. The universe is constructed on a 
harmonious plan capable of comprehension by human faculties; 
and it is a philosophical possibility that man will ultimately 
trace all the laws of created things by the illumination of 
reason. But the Gospel without an infallible teaching church 
is an absurdity. Christ established a church as a means of 
salvation ; and, if this church were not endued with the power 
of directing men to its fold and guiding them aright after they 
had submitted to its instruction, the end of its institution 
would be defeated. Revelation would be a contradiction in its 
essence. ° 


THERE MUST BE AN INFALLIBLE CHURCH TO GUARD THE 
SUPERNATURAL. 


A church endowed with infallibility can have no desire to 
lay down its office of declaring the miraculous in Revelation ; 


for it is itself upheld by that element. Since the exercise of 
its teaching gift requires the perpetual assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, it will have no object in belittling the Divine presence 
and power, and accommodating mysteries to the temper of a 
secular age. Whatever value the Higher Criticism may have 
in its eyes, that value will not be enhanced by the applicabil- 
ity of this method to subjects justly within the province of . 
faith. Depending for the exercise of a prime function on a 
supernatural agency, it can never regard the supernatural as 
foreign to religion, or find its defence an onerous task. To an 
infallible church the miracles of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment are not something to ignore, apologize for, or extenuate. 
On the contrary, it will vindicate this element of religion most 
earnestly at a time when unbelief is most arrogant and a false 
spirit of science most presumptuous. Authority in religion 
would cloud its own title if it denied the supernatural. 

The conservative office of a living authority extends not 
only to doctrines, but to the sphere of morals and life. It 
has often appeared to the critics of that church which alone 
professes to embody the principle of authority that it was 
more concerned about dogma and sacrament than moral belief 
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and practice. A current ethical philosophy insists that no 
necessary relation exists between morality and the observance 
of sacraments. Surely this assertion springs from a superficial 
survey of the spiritual life and Christian history. According 
as devout attention has been given to the Eucharist, the in- 
terior life has risen in excellence, and this result has been re- 
flected in outward purity and charity. When the Eucharist is 
received as “the bread which cometh down from heaven, that 
a man may eat thereof and not die,” the contemplative nature 
is ready to exclaim with Thomas 4 Kempis: “ This Holy 
Communion draweth men back from evil, and strengtheneth 
them in good”; while active natures, going forth like Sir 
Galahad in his quest of the Holy Grail, are inspired to heroic 
doing in the service of holy things. I am aware that some 
ethical thinkers conceive of holiness as a state external to 
morality, if not altogether visionary and unpractical. No 
religious mind will have difficulty in perceiving that holiness 
is the perfection of virtue; and the mind that regards spiritual 
perfection as a thing unreal and unmeaning will still be com- 
pelled to admit that the initial approach to Christian holiness 
has always been by the pathway of self-denial and strict per- 
sonal morality. I cannot imagine how historic Christianity 
could have served the moral interest of mankind more effect- 
ually than it has done by exalting this sacrament for eighteen 
hundred years as the medium of a personal union between 
the soul of man and its Maker. But it would be even more 
dificult to imagine how a doctrine so repugnant to carnal 
reason could have been preserved for eighteen centuries with- 
out the support of an authority claiming a divine commission. 


SUBMISSIVENESS TO AUTHORITY CREATES THE BEST RELIGIOUS 
TEMPER. 

The submissiveness which religious authority enjoins is 
often unwelcome to the intellect; but it is, I believe, in the 
spirit of the teachings of Jesus. It is likewise most favorable 
to the development of a true personality; for it demands the 
subordination of private reason to the mind of Christian so- 
ciety, as expressed for nearly two thousand years through an 
unerring oracle. 

There is an important analogy between the individual in 
the church and the individual in the state. The idea of indi- 
vidual liberty in politics as opposed to social obligation is 
withering fast. It belongs to that set of crude eighteenth cen- 
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tury notions which obtained a strong hold on the popular 
mind, but which probably no respectable philosopher now 
maintains. Their ground assumption is that society is fur- 
nished forth with powers and attributes out of a fund of 
natural rights which individuals have surrendered for their 
common advantage. From this error arises the conception of 
a conflict between individual rights retained and social obliga- 
tions created. Forty years ago men were still debating how 
to reconcile the warring rights of society and the individual ; 
and to some thinkers the solution seemed to be in the tri- 
umph of the individual by moral perfection and the gradual 
abolition of positive law. Today none but the Anarchist 
dreams of the abolition of political society; and it is coming 
to be universally admitted that the individual good and the 
social weal are identical. There never was a time when the 
individual could stand apart from society to criticise it. Indi- 
vidual liberty under the state has no existence apart from 
social duty. Equally hollow is the conception of individual 
liberty in religion apart from the religious organism, or of 
Christian liberty as distinct from the authority of the church. 
Christian society was not formed by the voluntary action of 
Christians giving up their individual privileges: it sprang into 
being by the word of Christ; and the privileges of the per- 
sonal religious life depend on a vital relation with the organic 
‘unity. The life that is simply individual is starved and barren. 
The opinion that is merely personal is an eccentricity and 
anomaly. The true being of the private mind consists in its 
subordination to the whole, and in that relation its useful- 


ness and honor are found. Real freedom is not in isolated 


independence, but in joyful obedience. The only guarantee 
of such freedom is an authority just and benevolent in its 
character, immutable in its basis, unvarying and unerring in 
its rule. 
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HIS YOUNG LIFE WAS SPENT AMIDST WILD SCENERY. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO BURGER’S BIRTHPLACE. 


BY CARINA CAMPBELL EAGLESFIELD. 


YHERE are few German poets whose songs are 

read as widely by English and Americans as 

those of Gottfried August Biirger, and his im- 

mortal ballad ‘of “ Lenore” has been translated 

, # into every modern tongue. Sir Walter Scott 

was the first to study and translate Biirger into English, and his 

paraphrase of “ William and Ellen,” as he prosaically called 

the German “ Lenore,” gives one who is not acquainted with 

the beautiful original a vivid picture of it. The swing and 
rhythm of the German lines are rendered exactly by Scott’s 


“Tramp, tramp, along the land they rode, 
Splash, splash, along the sea.” 


Scott also translated “ The Wild Huntsman,” and there are 
six or more excellent English versions of the “ Lenore.” The 
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Danish and Portuguese languages have poetical translations, 
and our own Bryant loved Biirger and gave him a high place 
in German literature. 

Biirger’s ambition was to write for the people, and he suc- 
ceeded far better than he dreamed, for it is safe to say that 
his ballads are loved and learned by heart as universally by 
the peasant as by the upper classes. The Harz people all 
know him, and many an old: peasant believes firmly in the 
legend of the ‘“ Wild Huntsman” and can point out the spots 
immortalized by the witches and ghosts Biirger so graphically 
portrayed. 

His birthplace in the little village of Molmerschwende is 
visited by many a tourist, and the old house stands just as it 
did when. the poet first opened his eyes on the night of Decem- 
ber 31, 1747. It is interesting to state that many biographers 
have fixed the date on the first of January, 1748, but the latest 
researches have proven it wrong. 

A tile roof has taken the place of the original straw, but 
nothing else has been altered, and the house bids fair to stand 
another century or so. These old Harz houses were built to 
last, and the elements beat in vain upon their staunch founda- 
tions and tough oaken frames. 

Molmerschwende lies far from the beaten track of the Harz 
tourist, and the nearest railroad station is a two hours’ walk 
over the hills. This but adds to the attraction, and it was fas- 
cinating to look upon the very same houses, the tiny church 
and grave. 
yard, which 
Biirger must 
have passed 
so many 
times in life. 
There are 
many remote 
descendants 
still living in 
the village, 
and upon my 


asking an old 
man where THE QUAINT CUSTOMS OF THE 
PEOPLE, 








the poet Biir- 
ger’s house was, he pointed to him- 
self and answered laconically, “I am 
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the poet Biirger.” It seems that he was really the village 
“bard,” and he appeared quite miffed when I had to explain 
that the poet I was looking for had been dead over a hundred 
years. 

Biirger’s father was the pastor of the little community of 
four hundred souls, and the parsonage is still used by the 
Molmerschwende ministers. The present incumbent took the 
greatest interest in showing me Biirger’s bedroom, which he 
now used as his study, and from the windows we looked 
out upon the dearest old garden in the world, terraced and 
filled with the most delightful jumble of flowers and vege- 
tables, rare roses as big as a tea-cup side by side with the 
gaudy poppy or cornflower, beloved by every German, and fruit 
trees just planted anywhere. The pastor assured me that he 
loved his garden, it was his delight; and he did not greatly 
share my admiration for Birger, which was not to be wondered 
at considering Biirger’s sharp epigrams on the clerical pro- 
fession. 

But to go back to the house, which was well worth the two 
hours’ tramp to see. It is a solid, two-story, old-fashioned 
structure, with oaken frame, crossed and intercrossed with 
beams and filled in with withes and earth mixed and bound 
firmly together, and the whole covered inside and out with a 
smooth coating of plaster. The walls are enormously thick, 
ceilings very low, and the lower rooms are damp and musty; 
but the sun shines cheerfully through the casement windows 
of the upper story, and there were boxes of flowers standing 
on the wide window ledges. 

The house stands in the church-yard enclosure, but the old 
wall has made way for. a fence. One gable end faces the 
street, and the front door is reached by entering the gate and 
walking down the length of the house till you reach it. 

These old Germans did not enjoy having their doors open 
on the street, and the harder they were to find the better it 
must have pleased them. 

The interior is odd and characteristic of its time, especially 
the smooth floors of slate, which looked and felt decidedly 
cold, the tiny casement windows, and the massive rafters which 
stretched across. every ceiling. These were all ruined, as far as 
picturesque effect was concerned, by being painted white. Just 
fancy painting oaken beams two hundred years old a glaring 
white! It was a sin. The walls, which were bare in Biirger’s 
day, are now papered, but the furniture in the house was much 
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LEGENDS ARE TOLD OF THE MANY CASTLES THROUGHOUT THE 
HARZ COUNTRY. 


the same, some of it being stationary, and the arrangement of 
the stiff front parlor was just as Biirger’s mother most admired. 

Poor Biirger had little comfort in his father’s house, and 
his childhood is one of the most pathetic in history. His 
mother neglected or scolded him, and her character was such 
that he could not love it. She was a woman of the most un- - 
bridled temper, with scarcely any education; yet her famous 
son wrote that he had never met a more wonderful mind and 
spirit.than hers. ‘“‘ Had she been educated, she would have . 
been the greatest of all women,” he said, “ but she was not, 
and she and the Herr Pastor spent most of their time quarrel- 
ing.” One of her fiery tirades is still quoted, and she is sup- 
posed to have said that “ Hell was paved with the skulls of 
ministers, and one place was being kept for her husband, who 
richly deserved it.” 

Instead of educating his son as he should have done, the 
easy old pastor, who loved his long pipe and comfort better 
than anything else in the world, sent the little fellow when only 
seven years old to the distant village of Pansfeld, where he 
was supposed to take lessons of the resident minister; but 
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where he played, instead, with the charming little daughter. 
His whole after life showed the evil effects of the home influ- 
ence, and the lack of right direction explains most of the sins 
of his checkered career. 

Never was poet or man more unfortunate than Birger in 
his married life; it does not seem possible to imagine more 
terrible and trying circumstances, and his unfortunate passion 
for his wife’s sister changed and embittered his entire youth. 
Why Biirger married the older sister when he knew that he 
loved the younger, he never explained ; but it nearly drove him 
crazy, and in sheer desperation he opened his heart and con- 
fessed the whole tragedy to his wife. The letters in which he 
tells how she received the confession and the amazing domestic 
arrangement which the trio entered upon are more interesting 
than a novel, and indeed far stranger, since no novelist would 
attempt to portray or to make capital out of so unnatural a plot. 

But Biirger was fortunate in one thing, in that he was born 
in so lovely a spot and in being allowed such freedom to roam 
over hill and dale. It was just the education he needed, and 
it is not so much to be regretted 
that he could not decline “ mensa”’ 
in his twelfth year. The old le- 
gends were all there to be gather- 
ed, the peasants all believed im- 
plicitly in them, and no one could 
have entered so intimately as did 
Birger into their daily life. He 
loved the common people, and al- 
ways thought they had something 
real to say. Had his moral train- 

ing been good, the rest might 
easily have 
m been acquired 
© in later life. 
German lit- 
erature was 
waiting for 
some one. to 
study her in- 
finitude of le- 
gends and old- 
wife tales, and 
THE SOURCE OF THE DANUBE. immortalize 
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“IT IS A WONDER THAT THIS BEAUTIFUL | 
COUNTRY HAS NOT PRODUCED MORE <3 
POETS.” 


them through the alembic of the poet’s brain, and no other part 
of Germany could have been as favorable as this Harz country. 
Here there is a story for every spot; the wild huntsman still 
roams over the hills and sweeps through the valleys with his 
ghostly train, and it is easy to find old peasants who solemnly 
declare that they too have seen his dread figure, or assure you 
that no grass has yet grown on the spot where the pastor’s 
daughter killed her babe, which Birger has immortalized in 
his poem of the unhappy girl. 

It is a wonder that this beautiful country has not produced 
more poets. Klopstock, Kérner, Biirger, and Kleim are the 
greatest thus far; but the curious dialects of the mountaineers, 
the unique customs and manners, have aroused many .Harz- 
born professors in the different universities to investigate them, 
and this literature is copious and most interesting. The best 
biographer Biirger has had is a Harz man, Professor Proehl, who 
has also collected the legends of the entire Harz range. 

Biirger loved his beautiful Harz, and he wrote that his first 
acquaintance with Mother Nature dated back to the long 
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walks which he took to the pastor in Pansfeld. It was then, 
as he strolled through the fields of nodding poppies or waving 
grain, and climbed the hills all covered with groves of pine, 
oak, and fir, that he first realized the influence which nature 
was to exert over him. ‘Back to Nature!” was his cry in 
after years to the poets of his day, and it may be said that 
no German poet expressed so well the theories 
which Herder was trying to popularize among 

his contemporaries. 
There was at that time no nationality in Ger- 
* man literature; no political union, and no com- 
mon bond to unite the various peoples, dialects, 
and customs of the Fatherland, and Herder 
was the first to 
see that there 
could be no ex- 
pansion of their 
literature till it 








had become na- 
tional. But Biir- 
ger was the first 


great poet to 
translate Her- 
der’s revolution- 
ary theories of 
national poetry 
into practice, and 
he went so far as 
to add that the 
only poetry which 
was destined to 
lastwas that 
which is written 
for the people, 
about the people, 
and, if possible, 
by the _ people 
themselves. 

He was to Germany what ‘Burns was to Scotland, though 
in richer measure; both poets drew their material from the 
people’s songs, and both had many personal traits in common. 
The weak, loving heart of each man was too illy controlled 
by reason and judgment, and though Biirger’s life was far 














A Harz MAIDEN IN BRIDAL DREss, 
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more tragic and unhappy than Burns’s, the foundation of their 
misfortunes rested upon the same causes. 

Political and literary life had died in Germany with the 
Thirty Years’ War; and Grimmelshausen, the German Cer- 
vantes, had sung the swan song. Till Biirger came with the 
genius to sing of the underlying life of the people, no poet, 
great or otherwise, had thought it worth while, and his ser- 
vices are for this reason beyond calculation. If Herder was. 
the Columbus to show the way, Biirger was the poet to im- 
mortalize it for all time. 

The motive of all his ballads is taken directly from old 
tales and legends, some from the French and Italian; but he 
was specially indebted to English ballads, and Percy’s Religues 
of Ancient Poetry exerted a strong influence upon his genius. 
He urged Herder and other poets to make some such collec- 
tion in German, and he considered that it would be of the 
highest poetical worth. His own failing health and the fierce 
struggle against poverty which embittered all his years pre- 
vented him from attempting it himself, and his third and last 
most miserable marriage ended so tragically that his spirit 
was broken, and he welcomed the death which came in his 


forty-sixth year. 


Poor unhappy Birger! His best life was in his poems; 
his sins and shortcomings were but the result of his faulty 
education; and his sweetness of temper, his tender charity 
and humility, and his loving, impulsive heart are what we 
choose to remember of the man. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ISABEL, LADY BURTON. 


BY GEORGINA P. CURTIS. 


that have appeared of late years the Life of 

Isabel, Lady Burton, recently published in England, 

stands out pre-eminently. It reads like a romance 

=—a# Ora fairy tale, while at the same time it shows 

forth natty the devoted love and faith of a woman to her 
church, while living in the world and wedded to a non-Catholic. 

Born of an ancient English Catholic family, Lady Burton 
was married to a man who took her to many countries and 
scenes. She shared his travels, his vicissitudes, and all the 
varied phases of his public career. 

The account of her own and her husband’s life is brought 
out in two large volumes, and is edited by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, 
who has proved fully equal ‘to his task, both in talent and in 
sympathy with his subject. The biography occupies nearly eight 
hundred pages, and is so teeming with interest that it is diffi- 
cult to select any one part as being most worthy of attention. 

Lady Burton’s father, Mr. Henry Raymond Arundell of 
Wardour, was twice married. His first wife, Lady Mary 
Isabel, daughter of Sir Hugh Clifford Constable, died a year 
after her marriage, leaving one son. Mr. Arundell married, two 
years later, a Miss Eliza Gerard, sister of Sir. Robert Gerard 
of Garswood, and an intimate friend of his first wife. Of his 
numerous family by his second marriage Isabel, the subject of 
this memoir, was the eldest. The house of Wardour is one of 
the most ancient in England, and all its members have been 
loyal Catholics. They form a living and historical witness to 
the fact that Catholicism is the ancient faith, and make it 
difficult for the Anglican Church in England to prove that 
there was no change in belief at the Reformation. 

Sir Thomas Arundell, who was born in 1500 and who 
married Margaret, daughter of Lord Howard, son of the Duke 
of Norfolk, founded the house of Wardour. There had been 
knights of Arundell before the Conquest, of whom it was said 


that 
“Ere William fought and Harold fell 


There were Earls of Arundell.” 
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Lady Burton’s mother was descended from the Dukes of Leinster 
in Ireland and the Earls of Plymouth (now extinct) in England. 

Thomas, the second Baron Arundell, married Blanche, 
daughter of the Earl of Worcester, and it is this ancestress 
that Lady Burton was thought to strongly resemble both in 
character and personality. In the Great Rebellion, when her 
husband was away serving with the king, Blanche, Lady Arun- 
dell, held Wardour Castle for nine days, with only a few men, 
against the Parliamentary forces. She then gave up the castle 
on honorable terms, which the enemy broke as soon as they 
had taken possession. On Lord Arundell’s return he drove 
them out, and proceeded to blow up his castle, sacrificing his 
home to his loyalty to his king. 

The grandson of Sir Thomas Arundell went to Germany 
and entered the service of Rudolph II. He took the standard 
from the Turks with his own hands at Grau, while fighting 
with the imperial army of Hungary. For this act of bravery 
he earned the title of “the Valiant.” Rudolph II. made him 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, and decreed that his 
descendants of both sexes should for ever enjoy the title. 
They appear in the Austrian lists as counts of the empire. 
Lady Burton always used the title when not in England, and 
took rank of precedence at foreign courts as the Countess 
Isabel Arundell (of Wardour). This title was not recognized 
by Elizabeth or James I.; but was acknowledged by James 
II., as a document still extant shows. Lady Burton used 
togsay: “If the thing had been bought, I should not have 
cared; but since it was given for a brave deed, I am right 
proud of it.” Her ideas on the psychical and physical aspects 
of heredity are expressed in her own words, anent the fact 
that she never had any children: “Since I have none to come 
after me, I must needs strive to be worthy of those who have 
gone before me.” 

And worthy she certainly was. She possessed all the 
qualities that made her ancestors famous. We see in her the 
roving spirit of adventure of the knights of Arundell; the in- 
tellectual and administrative traits, the clear-headed decision 
and worldly wisdom of the founder of the house of Wardour. 
We see also the courage, the fighting instincts, and the dare- . 
deviltry of the old Knight of Arundell who in the reign of 
Henry VII. raised the sieges of Tiroven and Tourney, and of 
“the Valiant’ who wrested the banner from the infidel Turks. 

In her, also, breathed that devotion and loyalty to the 
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throne which marked the Lord Arundell who died fighting for 
his king. She herself has left on record how deeply she was 
moved, when travelling in Jerusalem, to hear some English 
sailors singing the national songs. 

She was like her ancestress, Blanche, in her bravery, her 
proud but generous spirit, in her determination and resources, 
and in her passionate love for her husband. Above all Isabel 
Arundell was a true daughter of her race in her devotion to 
the ancient faith; a loyalty that never left her, that ruled her 
whole life, and that no amount of learning or worldly knowl- 
edge (and her intellectual gifts and cultivation were remark- 
able) ever weakened. This faith we trace years after her 
marriage, at a time when she had lived the best part of her 
life, and had tasted about all it is given to mortals to know 
of joy and pain. During the absence of her husband in Syria, 
while in retreat at the Convent della Osolini at Gorizia, she 
wrote the following thoughts in her journal: 

“‘ My life seems to be like an express train, every day bring- 
ing fresh things which must be done. I am goaded on by 
time and circumstances, and God, my first beginning and last 
end, is always put off—thrust out of the way, to make place 
for the unimportant, and gets served last and badly. . . . I 
thought I heard Him cry: ‘Go voluntarily into solitude; pre- 
pare for me, and wait for me till I come to abide with you.’ 
I am here, my God, according to thy command—Thou and I, 
I and Thou—face to face in the silence. Oh, speak to my heart, 
and clear out from it every thing that is not of thee, and Jet 
me abide with thee awhile! Not only speak, but make me 
understand, and turn my body and spirit and soul into feelings 
and actions, not words and thoughts alone.” 

She says elsewhere: “ Solitude is a necessary consolation ; 
no great mind was ever known that dreaded it.” And again: 
“Every right-minded person must think, and thought comes 
only in solitude.” She thinks also that there is “danger of 
eccentricity in an excess of solitude.” 

Isabel Arundell was born on Sunday, March 30, 1831, in 
London. She was educated chiefly at the convent of the 
Canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre at New Hall, Chelmsford. 
Her earliest years were passed at Furze Hall, near Inglestone, 
Essex, a charming old-fashioned house in the midst of beauti- 
ful country. One of the first books mentioned in her child- 
hood is Disraeli’s Zancred. A liking for books of Eastern lore 
and scenes is one of her earliest characteristics. 
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Even in her youth her character and personality were re- 
markable. Added to this she was very handsome, with an air 
of high breeding. In person she was tall and well formed, 
with a very expressive and mobile face. At eighteen years of 
age she left Furze Hall and went to London with her parents, 
brothers, and sisters. The following winter she and her sister 
Blanche were introduced to London society. Here Isabel en- 
joyed herself thoroughly, as every happy, healthy girl must 
when society is not indulged in to excess, cr made the sole 
aim of life. Her introduction took place under favorable con- 
ditions; her parents’ position, and her own beauty and wit, 
making her at once a well-known favorite. But the end of the 
season found her still heart-whole and single, although many 
had asked for her hand in marriage. 

The following year the whole family went to Boulogne. 
Mr. Arundell’s means were so 
limited that a || short resi- 
dence abroad was deemed 
necessary. Boulogne did 
not impress Isabel favor- 
ably at first. She thought 
it dirty, and ; : was amazed to 
be told it was |]— @ ONY = || one of the 
cleanesttowns ||) oo k in France. 
But she grew ) ad F\| to love the 
place, and re- y, » || turned to it in 
thought ever > || with affection- 
ate devotion, ||q for it was here 
that she met f || Richard Bur- 
ton, her hus- r || band. 

Burton was |} the son of 
Joseph Net- |/f am 4 terville Bur- 
ton, a lieuten- |} Mihi. evs ant-colonel in 
the 36th Regi- ment. He was 
born in 1821 I and was the 
eldest of three children. No account of Isabel Arundell’s life 
would be complete without a thorough understanding (if any 
one could be said to have understood him) of this most extra- 
ordinary man. Burton entered the army and was commissioned 
to the Indian service when he was twenty-one. 

His intellectual gifts, his power of assuming any character 
he pleased, his facility in acquiring languages, his love of ad- 
venture and contempt for danger—all singled him out as a 
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remarkable man. He was very dark, of an almost gypsy 
aspect. In fact, although he had no known Oriental blood, 
Lady Burton always thought it strange that he had so many 
characteristics of the racc.. He possessed the same power to 
read the hand at a glance, the same restlessness and inability 
to stay long in one place, the same philosophic endurance of 
any evil, and the same horrpr of a corpse, that distinguish 
the highest gypsy races. While in the East he could disguise 
himself so well as to pass for a dervish in the mosques or as 
a merchant in the bazaars. He undertook a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, disguised as a pilgrim, and accomplished it in safety, 
his real identity and nationality never being suspected. It is a 
proof of the power of the man that he carried the assumed 
character through to the end—for one mistake or slip would 
have caused him to pay the forfeit with his life. 

Such was the man to whom Isabel Arundell gave the whole 
pure, devoted love of her passionate and loyal heart. Burton 
on his part was strongly drawn to her, but they left Boulogne 
without coming to any understanding, and it was not until six 
years later, when she met him again in London, that he finally 
offered himself. Meanwhile Isabel had refused many brilliant 
offers; she had waited and watched and followed his career, 
and hungered for him, as only a woman of her type could do. 

Having made up his mind, Burton’s wooing was quick and 
passionate, and ten days from the time they met again they were 
engaged. She said to him: “I would rather havea crust and 
a tent with you, than be queen of all the world.” 

It was eminently characteristic of Burton that it was three 
years from the time of their engagement before they were 
married. In the interim, Burton made a trip to Africa and 
another to Salt Lake City, setting forth on each expedition 
without telling Isabel good-by, so as to spare himself pain, 
and writing to her very irregularly. It needed a mighty love 
to tide a woman over these three years, as it needed a loyal 
love to make her faithful to her choice the six years that pre- 
ceded her engagement. 

Bat Isabel came out of it loving Burton more instead of 
less. She employed her time in preparing herself for her 
future life. She learned to cook, to fence, to shoot, to groom 
horses, milk cows, and do any and all of the work that she 
might be called on to perform when travelling or stopping in 
out-of.the-way places. Life with Richard Burton would have 
been intolerable to some women. He was by nature selfish 
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and disposed, perhaps unconsciously, to make demands on the 
faith and endurance of a wife that many would have utterly 
failed to fulfil. Not so Isabel. Joined to her life-long and 
unswerving devotion to Burton she had splendid health and 
strong nerves, and the ability to go with him everywhere, even 
to inaccessible and dangerous places. ‘She could ride, walk, 
swim, shoot, and defend herself if attacked; make a bed, ar- 
range a tent, cook the dinner, wash the clothes in the river, 
mend them and spread them to dry; nurse the sick, dress 
wounds, pick up a smattering of the language; make a camp 
of natives respect and obey her; groom her horse, saddle him, 
teach him to wade through rivers, and sleep on the ground 
with the saddle for a pillow.” 

Will it seem from this that she was masculine or strident ? 
Never was a woman more intensely feminine and tender, as 
perfect a combination of strength and gentleness as could be 
found. 

They were married in January, 1861, with Mr. Arun- 
dell’s consent, but unknown to his wife, who strongly opposed 
the match. 

Isabel says, in the early days of her married life: 

“T belong to God—the God who made all this beautiful 
world which perpetually makes my heart so glad. I cannot 
see him, but I feel him. He ’is with me, within me, around 
me, everywhere. If I lost him, what would become of me? 
How I have bowed down before my husband’s intellect. If I 
lost Richard, life would be worthless. Yet he and I and life 
are perishable, and will soon be over; but God and my soul 
and eternity are everlasting. I pray to be better moulded to 
the will of God, and for love of him to become indifferent to 
what may befall me.” 

The first few months of their married life were spent in 
modest lodgings in London, Burton’s means being too limited 
to allow of anything else. Mrs. Arundell had objected to the 
match because of unpleasant rumors about Burton’s character ; 
but she in time became reconciled to it, and very fond of her 
son in-law. 

We cannot enter on the question of Burton’s career with- 
out mention being made of his public life. He was never a 
favorite at the Foreign Office, and never obtained such a posi- 
tion as his gifts and education entitled him to. Burton was a 
man of honor, but he lacked policy and discretion, and had 
a sublime disregard for consequences, even when he knew he 
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was spoiling his own chances and laying himself open to sus- 
picion and doubt. He was. too high-handed and interfering; 
and thus, in spite of his gifts, he was not fitted to be a 
diplomat or to hold the post of consul at a foreign port, and 
his wife’s whole life was devoted to a defence of him, to 
fighting his battles, and trying to get the Foreign Office to 
give him the preferment he coveted. There is no doubt that 
if Burton had possessed, in addition to his great talents, his 
knowledge of languages, and his experience in Eastern affairs, 
a policy and tact that dealt with issues diplomatically, he 
would have had a great career; but he did not know how 
to be honest and politic both. 

A few months after their marriage Burton was given an 
insignificant post at Fernando Po, on the West Coast of 
Africa, with a climate so deadly for European women that 
Lady Burton could not accompany her husband. She re- 
mained at home for several months; then Burton obtained 
leave of absence, and his wife joined him and they made a 
charming trip to Madeira and Teneriffe, with a month at 
Ortova. Here they ascended to the highest peak of a _ neigh- 
boring mountain, an expedition that lasted for several days, 
and which Lady Burton describes delightfully. She says, 
quoting Ibsen: “I went up into the infinite solitudes. I saw 
the sunrise gleaming on the mountain peaks. I felt myself 
nearer the stars. I seemed almost to be in sympathy and 
communion with them.” 

Their second post was at Santos, Brazil, whither Lady 
Burton accompanied her husband; but by far the most inter- 
esting part of her biography is their next post, Damascus, 
where Burton was consul for about three years. They both 
loved Damascus and its Eastern life. Here they had a unique 
_ position, as well as interesting and varied society, and two 
charming residences, one on the outskirts of the city, and a 
summer retreat at Bludan, among the mountains. 

It was a difficult post to fill successfully, owing to the dif- 
ferent races which had to be dealt with. There were the Beda- 
win Arabs; the Wali, or Governor General of Syria, and his 
followers; the Jews, the Christian Protestant missionaries and 
their families, and the native residents of Damascus. Burton, 
unfortunately, made himself disliked by all classes. It was 
said of him that “he usually did the right thing in the wrong 
way,” and it was so in this case. Not all his wife’s tact, the 
pains she took to please all classes, and to smooth over his 
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mistakes, succeeded in shielding Burton from official displeas- 
ure, and he was finally recalled home. Their course at Damas- 
cus in one way was full of honor. They refused all bribes 
that were offered from many quarters if they would act on 
certain lines. At one time Burton was promised one hundred 
thousand dollars if he would lend his influence and support to 
a certain scheme. 

Burton departed very hastily for England, and Lady Burton 
was left behind, as their custom always was, “to pay, pack, 
and follow.” The hard work—disposing of their effects, the 
saying good-by, and winding up of their affairs—always de- 
volved on her; but she was not a woman to shrink from what 
had to be done. The Burtons remained some time in London, 
and then were given the consulate at Trieste, in Austria. Here 
they lived for eighteen years, and in time Lady Burton became 
attached to it. Wherever she went she always made a home, 
and found interests and charitable work to occupy her. 

During their consular life they made several trips to other 
countries, one while at Damascus through the desert to Pal- 
myra, and later to Jerusalem and India. While in India they 
went on a journey to Goa, thirty-six hours by steamer from 
Bombay, so as to visit the church that contained the remains 
of St. Francis Xavier. The saint’s body is enclosed in a gold 
box that rests in a beautiful silver sarcophagus enriched with 
alto-relievi. The remains are displayed once in a century to 
the pilgrims who flock to Goa. 

Besides these long journeys the Burtons made many shorter 
trips. The last years of their life at Trieste were chiefly occu- 
pied with literature. Burton wrote a great deal, and also 
translated the AdfLaylah wa Laylah, or Arabian Nights. For 
this work he received $50,000. At the time of his death he 
had just finished another translation from the Arabic, called 
the Scented Garden. 

Burton might certainly have used his great talents as a 
writer and master of Oriental languages to translate some- 
thing better than these two books, notably the Scented Garden. 
About this latter book so much controversy has raged, and 
Lady Burton was so involved in it, that mention must be 
made of it. Here again Burton’s peculiar character comes in. 
It was his habit to investigate every thing on earth, both 
good and bad, and when he was at Rome to do as the 
Romans did. 

He was a Mussulman in Arabia, a Mormon in Salt Lake 
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City, and an Englishman in England. Hence he set about 
translating the Scented Garden in the same spirit. It was a- 
notorious book, and one that could do no good. As Lady 
Burton said: “ Fifteen men would read it as my husband wrote 
it; from a scientific stand point. The rest of the world would 
only read it to gather evil.” Burton had left his wife control 
of all his MSS. at his death. The prices offered her for this 
book were enormous, and would have made her comfortable _ 
for the rest of her life. Did she accept it and let the matter 
go out of her hands? She herself has recorded what a tre- 
mendous struggle she had. It was the first time she had ever 
gone against her husband’s known wishes, but her duty in the 
matter was so clear that she did not hesitate. She burned the 
whole MSS., and by so doing believed that she “ cut the cords 
that held her husband’s soul to earth, and left him free to soar 
to his native heaven.”” It was typical of her strong faith and 
resolute spirit. 

A woman of her character, living a life so much before the 
world, could not avoid frequently being misjudged. In nothing 
was this more apparent than in her action in regard to her 
husband’s conversion. Whether Burton was ever really a Catho- 
lic we do not know. His character was so complex, he was 
so steeped in Eastern mysticism and Sufism, that what he 
really believed it would be difficult to say. But one thing is 
clear: that he gave his wife to understand that he was at 
heart a Catholic, and that he signed a paper to that effect, and 
also that he habitually wore a crucifix she gave him. Burton 
died very suddenly in October, 1890, and as soon as Lady 
Burton saw that his illness was serious she sent for a priest, 
who administered Extreme Unction. 

No one who knew her could doubt that she acted in good 
faith, but as the action has again and again been criticised as 
“the usual method of Roman Catholics,” it may be well to 
say a few words about it. 

The Church, as a prudent and tender mother, is ever 
anxious to give her children the benefit of a doubt. It may 
be that a man has not approached the sacraments, or lived the 
life of a Catholic, for years, or even openly declared himself. 
But if he has been a Catholic the sacrament is administered to 
him when he is dying, and the act is in accordance with the 
belief that no one knows what passes between God and the 
soul at the hour of death. A man may be to all appearances 
deaf and insensible to the things of earth, but he may be able 
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to hold communion with God that we know not of. How far 
he is aided by the last rites of the church we cannot tell, 
though our faith can make us guess. In this sense alone 
Isabel Burton acted as she did, and was abundantly justified in 
so doing. 

After her husband’s death she went to live in London, and 
employed her time in works of charity, in editing the record 
of her husband’s life, and in building a beautiful tomb, shaped 
like an Arab tent, over his grave in Mortlake. 

Her own writings are, an /uner Life in Syria, and Arabia, 
Egypt, and India. 

It is fortunate that the world has the Life of Captain Sir 
Richard Burton by his wife, and also the Life of Lady Burton 
edited by Mr. Wilkins, for otherwise the only record of these 
two interesting people would be from the pen of Sir Richard 
Burton’s niece, Miss Georgiana Stisted—a book that is almost 
beneath contempt. Miss Stisted, who seems to have a bitter 
hatred for the Catholic Church in general, and for Lady Bur- 
ton in particular, has spared no pains to gather as much slan- 
der and falsehood within the compass of one volume as could 
well be met with. She does not seem to be so much concerned 
about upholding her uncle’s Protestantism as with vilifying the . 
wife he loved. This book came out after Lady Burton’s death, 
when she could not refute it; but her friend, Mr. Wilkins, has 
made such a splendid defence of her life and character that 
we are fain to think Miss Stisted is disposed of in the minds 
of all who love justice, whatever their religion may be. Cer- 
tainly Lady Burton’s memory remains untarnished. 

This beautiful and noble woman died in London on the 
22d of March, 1896. She was conscious up to the last, and 
passed away after months of great suffering. After receiving 
Extreme Unction she bowed her head and said “ Thank 
God!" a few moments before her spirit returned to Him who 
created it. 

Her life is a lesson for all time to women living in the 
world, and especially to those married to non-Catholic hus- 
bands, of what an ardent faith and resolute will can do to pre- 
serve the religion of their childhood intact. Burton always 
made it plain that he honored and respected his wife’s devo- 
tion to her church. She wrote of her husband in her diary 
years before: 

“T am like a swimmer battling against strong waves, and I 
think my life will always be thus. Were I struggling only for 
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myself, I should long before have tired; but since it is for my 
dear one’s sake, I shall fight on so long as life lasts. Every 
now and then one seems to reach the crest of the wave, and 
that gives one courage; but how long a time it is when one is 
in the depths!” 

In every crisis of her life this woman turned to the one 
Source where many look for strength and some find it. 

Lady Burton found it. To quote from her memoir: 

“The secret of her strength was this: to her the things 
spiritual and invisible, which to many of us are unreal, how. 
ever loudly we may profess our belief in them, were living 
realities. . . . There are some natures who can believe, who 
can look forward to a prize so great and wonderful as to hold 
the pain and trouble of the race of very small account when 
weighed against the hope of victory. Lady Burton was one of 
these; she had her feet firm set upon the everlasting Rock. 
The teaching of her church was to her divinest truth. The super- 
natural was real, the spiritual actual. The conflict between the 
powers of light and the powers of darkness, between good an- 
gels and evil angels, between benign influences and malefic 
forces, was no figure of speech with her, but a reality. In these 


last years of her life more especially the earthly veil seemed 
to have fallen from her eyes. She seemed to have grasped 
something of the vision of the servant of Elisha, for whom the 
prophet prayed: ‘ Lord, I pray thee open his eyes that he may 
see, and the Lord opened the eyes of the young man; and he 
saw. And behold the mountain was full of horses and chariots 
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of fire round about Elisha. 
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NEAR BLADENSBURG: A WAR TALE. 


BY J. O. AUSTIN. 


w— T lies near the old highway, some two or three 
miles from Bladensburg—a great lichen covered 
rock, with faint scratches on its upper face. 
The big oak alongside leans over it protecting- 
ly, so that dead leaves and falling twigs often 

catch in its crevices for a moment’s visit on their way to earth. 
The lazy water in the gully alongside, rippling over the 
pebbles, is ever splashing out a laughing salute. Overhead the 
saucy chipmunks peer down sharply, as if they alone could 
read its story. And, indeed, true it is that the tale has well- 
nigh passed from the memory of men. 

A score of years ago rude letters, carved upon the stone, 
were barely visible ; now the dripping rain has worn still deeper, 
and a few green, moss-filled scratches are sole remnants of the 
old inscription. Strange enough! Had the slightest tilt been 


given to that big boulder when first it came there, those letters 
would stare up undyingly. As it is, every rain storm helps to 
wipe away the last faint traces of human handiwork, and ere 
long they will have gone to join the torrent that once rushed 
through that choked-up gully, and the primeval forest that 
darkened the sky above. This is why it seems well to us that 
the tale, even though a gruesome one, should be recorded. 


One evening in August, years and years ago, a horseman 
was passing along the high-road towards Bladensburg. The 
country was rife with war and rumors of war just then, and 
every farmer lad for miles around had abandoned spade and 
plough to join the force defending Washington against General 
Ross. These were no days for pleasure trips, for men had to 
ride life in hand. And still our traveller, though holster. pistols 
and side-arms proved him not unprepared for possible dangers, 
cantered along unconcernedly straight toward the English 
camp. By this and by his weary look one might have guessed 
him to be a messenger from the Patuxent, seeking the English 
general at Bladensburg. Both he and his horse were well 
travel-stained ; and his sharp survey from the top of every hill, 
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and the impatient grunt given as he invariably sank back in 
his saddle disappointed, marked him a stranger to the locality 
expecting every instant to sight his journey’s end. 

On the hill just abreast of the great boulder the road was 
lined on one side by a thick woods, and on the other by a 
bois d'arc hedge, through which a five-barred gate gave passage 
to an open field. As the horseman, having passed the gate, 
began to descend the hill, there sounded quick hoof-beats from a 
bridle-path in the forest, and he wheeled about hastily and barely 
in time to see a girl on a great brown mare break from amid the 
trees, cross the road, and soar over the gate into the field be- 
yond. A spring from the saddle, a few hurried steps, and he 
reached the gate quickly enough to catch a glimpse of a blue 
riding-habit vanishing in a clump of trees. He leaned thought- 
fully against the bars for a moment or two and then walked 
slowly towards his horse. 

“By Jove!” he said, remounting, “I’d like to know if 
that’s Holt’s daughter. I don't see who else it could possibly 
be. The jump was simply stunning. Why, the Bradford 
hunt ’s nothing to it!’’ Standing in his stirrups he shaded his 
eyes and scanned the landscape ahead as far as he could see. 
Rough and hilly country, a glimpse of a winding road now 
and then, thick crowded forest of pine and cedar, with here 
and there branches of red sumac, or the white leaves of a silver 
maple in the great stretch of green, and behind it all the 
western sky making gorgeous background for one or two airy 
pink clouds floating along like wreaths of tinted smoke—he 
could discover nothing else. 

“Well,” he soliloquized, “at any rate I must try to reach 
camp before that splendid sky fades away.” 

He gathered his reins, called to his horse, and was about to 
again descend the hill, when somewhere over towards the setting 
sun, and seeming scarce a hundred yards away, a bugle-call 
awoke} the echoes. Our traveller drew rein and smiled con- 
tentedly. 

“ That saves us!” he cried gaily. “I’ve done my very best 
and missed the mark. They have no use for me now until 
morning.” And a few minutes later he was within the five- 
barred gate and riding along the path that the young horse. 
woman had followed. Very soon he reached a driveway lead- 
ing toward a good, comfortable-looking dwelling, built of some 
mud-colored, stucco like substance. Facing him was a wide 
veranda, and around its pillars twined clustering vines of honey- 
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suckle, while thick ivy spreading over the side of the house hardly 
left room for the windows. On the veranda, lying back in an 
arm chair, with book and spectacles beside him, an old man 
was nodding half-asleep. 

He roused up as the stranger approached, and answered the 
military salute with an invitation to ride around and put up at 
the stable. There a negro boy relieved the visitor of his steed 
and directed him further on to the north side of the dwelling. 
This, rather surprisingly, turned out to be the front. From the 
marble steps a great broad lawn stretched down into a valley 
where night mists were already gathering. At the foot of the 
steps the old gentleman was waiting, and, taking a letter pre- 
sented by the stranger, began to read it while the two walked 
together up the steps. 

‘Delighted you have come, lieutenant,’’ he cried very 
warmly at last, folding the note. “It was really good of our 
friend the captain to think of sending you. Why, you’re a 
godsend. We haven’t had a visitor in an age, have we, 
Miriam ?” 

“ Excepting Captain Whittaker,” answered a lady from with- 
in the threshold, and the young man found himself facing the 
young horsewoman who had taken the five-barred gate in such 
gallant style. 

“Lieutenant Woodleigh, of his Majesty’s goth Foot,” an- 
nounced the host, and “ my daughter, sir.” . 

Then the old gentleman led the way into the interior of the 
mansion, and the visitor followed until they reached the guest 
chamber, where he was left alone to prepare for dinner. 

At the evening meal the lieutenant found himself placed 
next to Miss Holt and opposite a broad-shouldered young 
fellow whom the host introduced as his nephew, Mr. Caleb 
Curtis. ‘‘ Not a bad-looking brute” was the soldier’s internal 
comment, and indeed, for a mere ‘“backwoodsman,” Curtis 
proved wonderfully well-bred and quite at ease. 

“T had the captain’s note,” the girl found opportunity to 
whisper to the guest while Mr. Holt and his nephew were dis- 
tracted with conversation about some business. The lieutenant 
smiled and bowed grandly. He did not fully understand, but 
he did appreciate that the young lady must have been whiling 
away some of her weary hours by conducting a clandestine 
correspondence. He smiled again as he recalled how the 
captain had warned him to be very circumspect. That ad- 
monition was followed about as carefully as is usual in similar 
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cases. While telling Mr. Holt various interesting anecdotes of 
the campaign under General Ross, Woodleigh’s glance would 
wander over admiringly to the bright eyes and auburn hair of 
the girl listening with such vivid interest. She was all the 
more attractive to him because the war had given such scant 
opportunity for feminine society. 

“As simple as a child,” Whittaker had said, and Wood- 
leigh wondered for a time how a “simple child ” could manage 
to secure interesting visitors despite watch and ward. He un- 
derstood her better as her character came out in conversation. 
Her training was homely. ‘ Conventionality”’ and “ propriety” 
were words not found in her vocabulary. She was in perfect 
ignorance of the way people act and talk in the great world. 
But nevertheless she had views of her own on most subjects, 
and among other convictions held that it was never a duty to 
be miserable, even though Caleb’s religion so taught. Her 
naiveté was simply charming to Woodleigh, man of the world ; 
and so it came to pass before many minutes that he was ask- 
ing himself had not Whittaker made a mistake in considering 
him a safe customer on account of having so constantly knocked 
about in society. In London it might be so; he could be 
counted upon to amuse any young lady whose life was grow- 
ing dull; but here, off in an American wilderness where he 
had n’t spoken to a well-dressed woman for months, his past 
experience made him, if anything, a trifle more susceptible to 
the influence of bright eyes and winning smiles. He did his 
best to be witty and entertaining, and succeeded so well that 
Caleb, after one or two unnoticed remarks, lapsed into utter 
silence, while the father and daughter seemed content with 
saying just enough to keep up Woodleigh’s flow of anecdote. 
Once the young men’s eyes met, and Woodleigh saw a sullen 
look that startled him for the moment; but he thought no 
more of it than to feel the glow of triumph which comes to 
the winner of every race. 

[It was in vain, though, that Woodleigh puzzled himself try- 
ing to guess the reasons for the rather peculiar make-up of 
this family circle, and for their residence in this lonely, out- 
of-the-way place. Though almost certain that reduced fortune 
must have something to do with it, he could not reconcile this 
theory with the splendid dinner-set, the cut glass, and the fine 
old wine. The wine—ah! it was long since the lieutenant had 
tasted real Burgundy, and after Miriam’s withdrawal he found 
some difficulty in restraining a tendency to exuberant praise of 
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the vintage. Mr. Holt seemed determined to celebrate the ad- 
vent of a visitor from the old country, and Woodleigh was in 
poor training for a carouse. So before they left the table he 
had grown so enthusiastic over the coming capture of Wash- 
ington that he and Curtis, who had developed an unsuspected 
patriotism, fell into a quarrel which ended with the latter's un- 
cle ordering him from the room. Woodleigh was dimly con- 
scious of having said something rather insulting concerning 
American valor, and he now found Mr. Holt taking him 
severely to task for his boyishness. 

“You ’re right, I know,” said his host; ‘these cursed col- 
onists are utterly stupid. It makes one’s blood boil—raw 
militia:men daring to face Ross and Coburn! But the boy has. 
a lot of Yankee notions in his head, and you must be more 
careful than at home. If I hadn’t known how to keep a civil 
tongue in my head Miriam would have been an orphan long 
ago. Come, we’ll go into the parlor, and if you see Caleb 
again don’t be stiff; remember he was born and brought up 
in this place, and his good old blood is tainted from bad at- 
mosphere.” ° 

In the parlor Miriam sang her father’s favorite song, ‘ The 
Vicar of Bray,” and the old fellow indicated approval partly 
of the singing and partly, Woodleigh suspected, of the senti- 
ment. The music .over, they started their nightly game of 
cards, Woodleigh supplying the place of Curtis, who did not 
appear again. Even with the long windows open the room 
soon grew uncomfortably warm, and after a game or two some 
one proposed taking a walk in the grounds. The three went 
out together, but as they were descending the steps Mr. Holt 
was called, and, turning back into the house, promised to be 
out again in a moment. 

The young people stood at the foot of the steps for an in- 
stant and then began their promenade, keeping within a short 
distance of the house. A little toward the east ran a narrow 
lane, where on either side great high bushes lined the path, 
locking their branches overhead. Into this, at Miriam’s sug- 
gestion, the young couple slipped to walk up and down 
“while waiting for papa.” The path was not very wide and 
there was barely room for two to walk erect under the sloping 
boughs. 

“Did you know,” said the young lady saucily, “that a 
big shot-gun was covering you as you rode up that avenue?’”’ 

“No,” very coolly. 
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“ Aren’t you afraid?” 

“JT think not.” 

She looked at him curiously. ‘“Caleb’s a dead shot if he is 
a Puritan.” 

“We often have to face dangers more serious, perhaps, than 
Mr. Curtis’s shot-gun without being frightened.” 

She clapped her hands delightedly. “Ill tell him that; 
he’ll like you more for being so brave”; and they went on 
toward the house. 

Woodleigh could not tell whether or not his companion was 
in earnest. In fact, he did not bother his head with thinking 
much more about Curtis. He was out to enjoy himself, and 
very soon began indulging in lively descriptions of London 
society, with Miriam for an enchanted listener. 

Now, of course the stars were shining and the late moon 
just peeping over the far horizon. To be sure, the playful 
evening wind softly rustling the leaves wafted the breath of 
sweet.scented honeysuckle down into the lane. What queer 
figures waving branches make upon a moonlit path? and how 
strange a look faces wear when interlacing twigs play over 
them in flitting shadows? And in such circumstances how 
great the temptation to become romantic! Society sufficiently 
discussed, Woodleigh chanced to mention something about 
reading. 

“Oh, I am so fond of books!” was Miriam’s instant excla- 
mation. 

“ Have you read much?” 

‘*‘ All of Miss Austen’s works,” she answered, rather proudly. 

“Ah, yes! I know them; and have you read Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s stories?” ; 

The girl blushed a little. ‘“‘I have read half of Romance 
of the Forest. There was an awful time about it; Caleb said 
it was a bad book and that I shouldn’t be allowed to read 
novels. Beg pardon, did you not speak?” 

“ Not a word.” 

Nor had he spoken, but mentally he had been punching 
Caleb’s head. 

“It's cruel of papa,” the girl went on. “He doesn’t real- 
ize how I am suffering. Business keeps him occupied from 
morning till night, and I am alone with no amusement except 
to ride Gypsy or read Watts’s hymns and the Bible. The days 
drag on so slowly, I often pray that the house will be attacked 
by soldiers, or burned—or something to vary the monotony.” 
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Woodleigh was undoubtedly very sympathetic. “It’s too 
bad you have so little to read. I realize how much a book 
will do to cheer one up. There was a young fellow named 
Marryat whom I knew-at home, and he lent me a tremendous 
lot of stories and sketches once when I was sick. I assure 
you they made the hours fly.” 

Now, he might well have let the subject drop there; but 
no, Miriam was interested and he continued, and some malig- 
nant sprite hovering around those bushes prompted him to 
repeat some of his friend’s clever sketches. 

“Shockingly sentimental, you know, some of them were; 
but it was all in fun. He’ll get into literature some day and 
then he ’ll change all that. I remember one story particularly 
foolish, but rather interesting, called Zhe Fair-haired Bride.” 
And in a melodramatic way Woodleigh ran through the plot 
as far as the fifteenth chapter, wherein the villain proposes to 
the heroine under an orange-tree in the conservatory. 

It was now ten o’clock—the locking-up time at the Holt 
residence. A few minutes before that hour Caleb, as usual, 
had left the house to unchain the big mastiff that served as 
night guard. Everything was deathly still. A whisper might be 
heard yards away, and the young people in the bushes were 
speaking in tones perfectly audible to Caleb, distant though 
he was. Woodleigh’s words brought the angry blood to the 
young fellow’s temples and caused him to wheel suddenly 
in the direction of the speaker. Then he heard Miriam’s voice 
and stopped short; she listening to such a sentence and an- 
swering with a laugh! Curtis turned back, sick at heart. The 
mastiff growled and rattled his chain unheard. His master 
disappeared from sight, and the house door slammed with a 
mighty crash that startled the couple in the lane and brought 
the lieutenant’s fingers to his sword-handle. Then they recog- 
nized the sound, laughed nervously at their momentary dis- 
comfiture, and continued their promenade. Mr. Holt joined 
them soon for a few minutes’ walk, and then all three retreated 
to the house; for despite the visitor’s laughing protestations, 
the others insisted that he should retire early so as to be in 
good trim forthe morrow’s battle. Soon the house grew dark, 
and all slept. All? Over in one darkened room a man lay 
face downwards on the floor, sobbing and panting like a 
frightened child. Clenched fingers, and gritted teeth, and a 
tear or two told that he was not asleep, and that his thoughts 
were not of the pleasantest character. 
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An hour or two before daybreak Woodleigh was awakened 
by Mr. Holt, who, clad in dressing-gown and bearing a candle, 
came to hurry the young soldier off to the camp, where the 
sound of a heavy fusillade could be heard. As the host had 
surmised, the young lieutenant was but too anxious to be at 
the scene of action. Jumping from his bed, he was ready to 
start in short order. 

“If you are willing to walk, my nephew can guide you by 
a short cut which will save a great deal of time,” suggested 
Mr. Holt as Woodleigh came into the hall; and Curtis at his 
elbow, with sword girded on and a musket over his shoulder, 
gave an assenting grunt. The lieutenant cared for nothing 
but to reach the battle as quickly as possible. He imagined 
that a night attack had been made by the Americans, and 
he was blaming himself bitterly for his own unnecessary delay. 
So they started off at once, and the old man stood at the 
open door, candle in hand, until they passed from sight. 

The two men walked along rapidly and in silence. Curtis 
led the. way down the hill into a part of the grounds Wood- 
leigh had not seen before. Over a great sloping lawn and 
down towards the fringe of cedars alongside the little river 
they hurried, and as they emerged from the shade around 
the house further on in the valley they could see the silver 
stream winding in and out among scattered groups of pine 
and cedar, with the lovely moonlight playing full upon it. 
The trees up near the house behind them, outlined against 
the sky like monster sentinels, were throwing long, slender 
shadows down toward the water’s edge. The firing had 
ceased, and all was very still. Woodleigh could hear his guide 
talking to himself in a low whisper. 

“This may be a good chance to find out something about 
this queer family group,” thought Woodleigh. Who and what 
’ was this young man, half-groom, half-gentleman? The lieuten- 
ant made up his mind to know. 

‘‘Do you read much?” he broke in suddenly. 

“Why I hardly know,” said the other, startled, turning 
around to answer. “I liked to read once, but since leaving 
Harvard I have favored it but little. You see I haven’t much 
time to spare for recreation.” 

“Ah,” said Woodleigh questioningly, “ you were born in 
the North?” 

“I’m a Yank, yes indeed,” was the answer. “ And I sup- 
pose you wonder how I got into this part of the country,” he 
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went on, smiling. “You see, I’m serving for my Rachel. My 
uncle was very badly in need of an overseer, and he made it 
a condition of our engagement that I should live here three 
years as his manager. This way, if you please,” and turning 
into a path alongside the stream they went along more easily 
and rapidly. “ Another condition,” continued Caleb, making a 
wry face and smiling again at Woodleigh, “is that I must re- 
main a non-combatant, support neither side, and hold my 
tongue as to everything done in the house. I tell you ”—his 
tone grew serious—‘it makes one ready to call himself a 
traitor sometimes.” 

Woodleigh had been feeling a new sympathy for the young 
fellow; at the last sentence he was won over completely. The 
boy had spirit. It was too bad he had been wounded by fool- 
ish boasting, and Woodleigh was on the point of saying as 
much when his guide, as though divining that intention, threw 
up his hand haughtily with— 

“I know what you would say; oblige me by not speaking 
of it.” 

Woodleigh bit his lip. ‘“ What infernal Yankee impudence!” 
he muttered to himself; and the pair walked on in silence. 

They were still in the thin wood that lined the stream 
at this point. The water was very low, and from time to time 
the bed of the river—if river it could be called—might be seen 
only a foot or two beneath the surface. The current rippled 
over sandy shoals and whirled around dead branches fastened 
in the mud and bowing under their weight of leaves. Here 
and there were great gaps in the bank torn by the roots of 
fallen trees. Near one of them Curtis suddenly stopped, and 
as he wheeled around Woodleigh could see his set teeth and 
white face. 

“Will you fight?” he cried. 

Woodleigh gasped in perfect amazement. They were in a 
clearing some forty feet in width, and the moon directly over- 
head lit up every inch of ground. The spot was well chosen 
at any rate. 

“T mean it,” went on the other, unsheathing his sword. 
“You can guess the reason; or if you cannot—” 

In vain did Woodleigh remonstrate. Curtis was bound to 
fight, and on the moment. There was no help for it. Wood- 
leigh placed himself on guard, and the two blades crossed 
with a ring. To a fencing-master it would have seemed a 
farce. The two men were about evenly matched as to strength, 
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but while the Englishman was perfect master of his weapon, 
his opponent was but an awkward and untrained swordsman. 
Almost at the first pass the lieutenant’s blade drew blood. He 
would have stopped, but the other obstinately refused. They 
closed again, and again the American received a wound. The 
Englishman dropped his point and retreated a few paces. 

“This is mere foolishness!” he cried. “I am only playing 
with you.” 

Caleb was too wild to see it. “Blast you!” he cried; 
“one of us has got to die. On guard there!” and he gave a 
sudden rush at Woodleigh. The Englishman’s sword caught in 
Caleb’s waist-coat and held, and the latter with a quick turn 
snapping the blade, buried his own to the hilt in Woodleigh’s 
side! It was done. 

The victor looked down at the twitching corpse savagely, 
drew his sword away, and after cleansing it on a bunch of 
grass walked on again in the direction of Bladensburg, making 
a detour sufficient to keep him clear of the English camp. 

On reaching the American lines he was challenged and 
halted, and when he had declared himself a recruit was at once 
pounced upon by a stout, round faced, middle-aged person who 
declared that Caleb was just the one to replace a man shot an hour 
ago on picket duty. Then a couple of soldiers happened along 
who knew Curtis by sight, and, looking askance at the new 
recruit, hastened to tell what they knew of him. ‘Their story 
heard, the old fellow turned to Caleb. 

“You may have heard of me?” he said—‘ Joshua Barney. 
Now, if you really want to go into action with us there’s a 
chance for you among my men. If you run, or do anything 
suspicious, you'll be shot.” 

‘All right, commodore,” was the answer; “I want only a 
chance to prove myself.” 

So, with a hearty slap on the back, his new commander sent 
him off in charge of a captain of marines. It was to be a hot 
fight, Caleb learned, and he rejoiced at it; with joy would he 
have slain every man of the British force. And indeed the 
chances seemed good for his having all the bloody work de- 
sired. He saw his friend the commodore join a group of three 
or four men in uniforms, among whom an excited talk was 
going on. One of these he recognized as President Madison. 
There was some difference of opinion among them, evidently, as 
to the plan of operations to be adopted, and_ before long 
Barney left the group arm-in-arm with one of the men—the 
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secretary of war, Caleb heard some one say. Then the Presi- 
dent and the commander of the forces, General Winder, moved 
toward the left, where the Maryland militia, arrived but a few 
hours before, had taken up their position. It looked as if some 
quarrel had occurred. That was about all Caleb had noticed 
when, with the breaking of dawn, an artillery duel commenced 
between Barney’s marines on the right and the British batteries 
facing them. Under cover of the English fire four thousand 
of General Ross’s troops came breasting up the hill. The first 
line of Americans was driven in and scattered. On came the 
charge with a terrific rush. Rattling musket shots, roaring 
cannon, smoke that blinded eyes unused to powder, a sweeping 
line of red coats bearing down upon them—alas for raw militia- 
men! One regiment breaks and gives way, then another follows, 
and soon three or four thousand of the American troops are 
on the run, carrying the President and his officials off with 
them. Over where Caleb is working at his gun the fight still 
rages. Blood is flowing and men dropping to the ground at 
every instant. The Americans are outflanked. Barney’s face 
is red with passion, his men are fighting hand to-hand with the 
British, one against three or four of the enemy, while their 
own comrades are vanishing on the road to Washington. The 
old sea dog is storming away and slashing Britishers with might 
and main when a wound in the thigh brings him to earth. His 
men give up the unequal contest, and the battle is over. Then, 
while the prisoners are forming in line of march, Caleb, half 
dazed with the heat and the strangeness of it all, sees an officer 
in a red coat walk up to Barney and, with a gracious bow, 
hand the old hero his sword. It is the English general parol- 
ing the foe deemed worthy of special honor. 


That was the morning of the 24th of August. The evening 
of the same day saw a strange scene in the old Holt mansion 
near the Bladensburg road. First, without any ostensible reason, 
Captain Whittaker appeared, asked for Caleb and commenced an 
examination of the premises. Then, while the search was going 
on, father and daughter were ordered down to the sitting-room, 
where the captain put both under pledge to afford no aid to 
any of the Americans. 

“Unless they are particular.friends,”’ added Miriam laughing- 
ly, on concluding her promise which she supposed to be some 
requisite formality. But the captain was acting very queerly 
to-day. He faced her suddenly with a questioning look. 
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“Understand,” he said rather rudely, “this is no child’s 
play”; and after a moment’s thought, “here, put your hand on 
this Bible and swear that you have not aided and will not aid 
any of our enemies. Perhaps you will have some regard for 
your oath.” 

Miriam flatly refused. 

“For your father’s sake do it,” pleaded the old man. “ This 
will ruin me.” . 

The girl’s cheeks were flushed with anger and shame. After 
hesitating for an instant she stepped to the table, laid one 
hand upon the book and, raising the other, repeated the oath 
after the captain in a steady voice. This over she left the 
toom hurriedly. It was in vain that her father knocked at her 
door, it was in vain that she was summoned to dinner, again 
and again. She felt that she had made sufficient sacrifice in 
submitting patiently to the soldier's insulting language, in listen- 
ing to his insinuations against her own and her parent’s honor, 
in their own house. Nothing but reluctance to drive her 
father forth disgraced and ruined would have induced her to 
take the hateful oath. It was all so strange: Caleb’s disappear- 
ance, the search for concealed prisoners, Captain Whittaker’s 
transformation into a suspicious enemy. 

A voice beneath her window startled her from a reverie, and 
‘she found herself listening to the chat of a couple of soldiers 
stationed below. She grew sick and faint as she heard one of 
them relate how a foraging party had discovered the lieuten- 
ant’s body in the wood. And even as she stood beside the 
window two or three men came slowly toward the house 
solemnly bearing something covered over with a British flag. 
Miriam fled from her room and out of the house, and, scarce 
knowing where she went, hurried down toward the river, halting 
only when she reached the big boulder where she and Caleb 
had passed so many pleasant hours together. What could it all 
mean ? 

“ Miriam!” 

It was the barest whisper, but she recognized the voice, 
and instantly her cousin stood beside her. 

“ Where is Lieutenant Woodleigh?” were her first words. 

Caleb’s heart sank. He was in instant danger of his life, 
and here she seemed anxious only for the Englishman. He 
told his story in a few words. The conversation overheard, his 
resolve to enter the army, the chance opportunity, and Wood- 
leigh’s death. Miriam was pale and shivering. 
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“And as soon as you tell I shall be hung,” he concluded. 

She stamped her foot angrily. 

“How dare—” and stopped. “Caleb! Caleb! how could 
you? It was all in fun. Haven’t we always trusted one an- 
other?” 

Her lover was silent. 

“You may consider yourself safe, I think.’’ she went on 
more composedly; “I shall explain and yoa will be set free. 
I understand the captain’s conduct now.” 

Caleb nodded his head wearily. 

“Good by,” he said. “I am. glad to go out of life. They 
have no code of honor in the army, you know. Good-by, girl, 
and God forgive you!” ; 

Miriam was walking away. She turned back at these 
words. 

“OQ Caleb! if you would only understand; if you knew 
how I loved you!” 

There were big tears in her eyes. Caleb was puzzled. Had 
he made a mistake? But that laugh of hers in the lane last 
night! and now her slowness to assist him! 

“Caleb,” broke in his cousin again tearfully, “I can do no 
more to help you now, but I am true to you. You are mis- 
taken, believe me.” And sighing, as she remembered her pro- 
mise, she walked toward the house. She was in the outskirts 
of the wood. Through the scattered trees could be seen a 
dozen soldiers standing in line beside an officer. A gruff word 
of command and she heard the click of musket locks. A_ sec- 
ond word and a row of gleaming brown barrels pointed up- 
ward. Then there came a deafening roar as of a cannon. 
While she stood wondering, the action was repeated and a 
second roar rent the air. She understood now. That hole 
yonder in the field was Lieutenant Woodleigh’s open grave, 
the men were the firing party. And as there came a third 
terrific crash of guns close by her, she clung to the nearest tree 
for support. And then, then as she was praying wildly that 
they would go away and let her move from the horrid place, 
there rose to the silent evening sky the first low note of ‘‘ Taps,” 
the soldier’s night-call. The men had grounded arms and were 
standing motionless. 

It almost drove her mad to wait there while the bugle.call 
lasted, but it was over finally, and the firing party fell into 
marching order and moved slowly toward the house with arms 
reversed. They had said their last good-night to the young 
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lieutenant. Miriam was free to go. She glanced back toward 
the rock; Caleb had vanished. It was well. Hold! some one 
was lying beside the rock, with face buried in a heap of rotting 
leaves. She hurried back. It was Caleb. Her cousin was 
prostrate and motionless. There were no signs of blood upon 
him; simply he had collapsed under the long strain and was in 
a faint. Miriam chafed his hands and smoothed his forehead 
distractedly. Had she done wrong? All this suffering—was it 
not for her sake? Caleb opened his eyes. 

“Not dead yet?” he said slowly. 

What would you have? The girl was only mortal. An in- 
stant more and she was speeding toward the house again; this 
time on a different errand, and Caleb, left sitting by the rock 
gradually reviving, had been reconciled to life again by that 
last word and a warm caress from Miriam. 

As she drew nearer the house she slackened her footsteps 
into a slow walk—her plan was forming with womanly quick- 
ness. Once get Gypsy to the rock—what! would she perjure 
herself? That hateful oath crossed her mind again. Every in- 
stinct in her soul prompted her to Caleb’s aid, but could she 
violate her sworn word? As she walked along out came Eph, 
the negro boy, from the house, tiptoeing along silently toward 
her with mysterious finger upheld. Through the growing dark- 
ness she could see he was in a state of terrible excitement. 

“They ’s a huntin’ Marse Caleb; some one saw him down 
the road,” he whispered, trembling. “ Cap’n says he ’ll hang him. 
Jus’ foun’ lieutenant’s body dead in the woods.” 

Her soul revolted against such justice as seemed likely to 
be dealt by Woodleigh’s friend. The dead man had fallen in 
fair fight. And at any rate her cousin was a prisoner of war, 
not a murderer; or if he was not a prisoner, then her oath did 
not apply to him. Ah, good! that presented a loophole out of 
her difficulty. A few sentences to Eph, and she walked 
quietly into the house and sat down by her window awaiting 
results. There were but one or two men around the house. 
Doubtless the others were out on the search. Eph crept over 
to the stable unseen, and fastened a bridle to Gypsy; then, 
leaving the saddle hanging on its nail, he hurriedly led the 
mare down toward the river, keeping well within the shadow of 
the fence. 

Night was falling rapidly. Up on the hill behind him a 
chance cry now and then betokened the presence of the search- 
ing party. In a moment dark figures loomed up against the sky. 
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They were climbing the fence and advancing straight toward 
Caleb’s hiding place. As Eph came out into the open a shout 
from one of the men at the house and an answering rush from 
the searching party told that he was seen, and there came into 
view a new line of figures running up from below. At the 
same instant Caleb appeared on the edge of the woods. Eph 
loosed the bridle, and, as the mare sprang down to her mas- 
ter’s side, the latter vaulted upon her back. But armed men 
were closing in upon him from every hand. To pass toward 
the road was impossible. Behind, the river cut him off from 
the woods, where darkness and safety awaited him. It seemed 
as though aid had come merely to mock at his utter helpless- 
ness. What chance was there now for escape ? 

But Caleb was not the one to surrender while a single chance 
remained. He wheeled the mare like a flash and dashed into 
the wood. Rapid orders were given, a line of soldiers swept 
down on either side, and a dozen followed in his tracks, driv- 
ing him straight towards the river. Caught like a rat in a 
trap, Gypsy as she faced the wide banks felt a sudden 
vicious lash such as she had never received before in her life. 
A quick dash, a mad bound, and she was across the stream 
crashing through the bushes on the further side. Then a dozen 
muskets spoke and shattered twigs and leaves went flying about 
her master’s head. Another second and both mare and rider 
were lost to view amid the trees. 


Gypsy returned next day riderless, her brown sides crusted 
with horrid red. Beside the great rock the body was buried 
when they brought it back from the place where it lay. Win- 
ters came and went, and year by year the autumn leaves 
would nestle in the rock just as of yore, but not many seasons 
had passed before there were deep cut letters on its face pray- 
ing for the repose of the betrothed resting underneath. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


AY F a man writes an article to advance a sordid and 
unscrupulous policy he should have the cunning 
not to permit his object to appear. The Pad/ 
Mall Magazine for September contains an article 
entitled “‘ Justice to England,” the aim of which 

is avowed, namely, to transfer thirty seats to England from 
Ireland, of which twenty are to be allotted to London in order 
that there shall be “a safeguard against effective and injurious 
interference in Imperial affairs of British trade.” This modest 
proposal would confer on England what would be equivalent to 
sixty seats on a division, as against Ireland and Scotland, and 
this to maintain interests and speculations which have been 
severely criticised by honorable men; would confer on London 
what would be equivalent to forty seats on a division in order 
that those persons who profit by company-promoting at home 
and abroad would possess a free hand to enrich themse!ves at 
the expense of others. Even as things are there is an over- 
whelming majority in both Houses of Parliament behind the 
moneyed men; but that majority may not last. The people 
may for a time think of themselves. This is the awkward cir- 
cumstance in connection with the activity of commercial bub- 
bles in England, or the artificial inflation of the value of for- 
eign concessions, or the political creation of financial interests 
on the frontiers of colohies and dependencies A few failures 
causing general disaster, a few crashes arousing public excite- 
ment or producing foreign difficulties, and the present majority 
in the House of Commons would be swept away. For the time 
the people would at least have the satisfaction of punishing un- 
worthy representatives; it might happen that things would go 
on well for awhile; that the interests of the working classes 
would be looked to; some measures wanting to their complete 
emancipation would be passed if the House of Lords were ina 
suitable state of panic. Then a change of feeling would come, 
and once more the moneyed interest would return to power, to be 
again wrecked by a new scandal. This is the story of the “ins” 
and “ outs” brought to light by the turns of the political wheel, 
and men have been bearing patiently such alternate advancement 
and retrogression in the hope that the cause of liberty and reason 
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would ultimately triumph. The Pall Mall Magazine politician 
would deprive Radicals of this hope. There has been upon the 
whole a great advance since the Reform Bill of 1832. The 
measure contained principles of growth which ripened under 
necessity; but only for the necessity, only for the hard pressure 
put on labor by the strength behind the tyranny of capital, the 
franchise would be as exclusive now as in 1832. That is, legislation 
would be absolutely and not relatively in the hands of the classes. 
One of the issues ingeniously presented that will go before the 
electorate in October or November is the redistribution of seats 
proposed in the interest of London. The rest of England does 
not seem of much account in this reform; the ten seats remaining 
may be apportioned in a manner not unfavorable to wealth, but 
in any case possibly the spreading of them over the electorate 
may not inordinately change the proportion of influence in the 
constituencies commanded by the government and the opposition 
respectively. The twenty seats for London would unquestionably 
render changes of power less frequent, and thereby indefinitely 
postpone matters of vital consequence to the workingman—indeed, 
to all who earn small incomes by industry of the hand or brain. 
The mischief of the proposal can hardly be conceived; it 
would be a constant danger to the rural districts and provin- 
cial towns. The London members could, without, any incon- 
venience, be always on the spot; it entails, on the other hand, 
a considerable sacrifice to men from distant parts of England 
and from Scotland to attend at all in London; it would be 
impossible for them to attend from day to day during the en- 
tire session. We,are not pressing the claims of Ireland to con- 
sideration at this moment—we shall say something about them 
when we come to examine the question of the transfer of the 
seats on its merits; what is important for English readers of 
the Radical party is the proposal which would give London a 
dominant influence in Parliament. There are sixty-one mem- 
bers from the London divisions now. In all matters of local 
as distinguished from English interests these members can be 
relied upon to vote as one man. Certainly in all London ob. 
jects, where there is no excited hostility from the country out 
side, the sixty-one votes would go solidly for such objects. 
The natural development of a capital is a thing to be de- 
sired in the highest degree. There are accessories to the fact 
that a town is the capital which must always promote its 
prosperity. As the seat of government and patronage, of law 
and legislation, large numbers are held in it by office and 
drawn to it by interest and expectation. It is the centre of 
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fashion, literature, and art; but, besides these advantages 
common to capitals wherever situated, London is the greatest 
commercial centre in the world, its river the most crowded 
port in the world. If the proposal put forward by the writer in 
the magazine mentioned were carried out, the commercial interests 
of every town and port in England would be sacrificed to those 
of London, the welfare of the artisan and laborer all over Eng- 
land would be at the mercy of employers, sustained in the com- 
mon interest of capital by the eighty-one London representatives. 
If thirty members maintaining the slave-owning interest 
kept back the emancipation of the West Indian slaves for 
three generations after the question had become not merely a 
movement of justice and humanity on the part of able and 
enlightened men, but one in which the possessions affected by 
the institution were in danger, it would seem that twice that 
number of representatives are more than sufficient to uphold 
the interests of London. The truth is, that thirty members 
would be as effective in watching over genuine London inter- 
ests—as distinguished from the schemes of company-promoters, 
stock-jobbers, and money-lenders of all descriptions—as ninety 
members for preserving the interests of the more remote dis- 
tricts of England. Eighty.one members for London would be 
a force of hardly less value than half of the representation of 
Great Britain outside London. The Irish representation as it 
stands saves the United Kingdom from the supremacy of the 
classes. Not a movement for the benefit of the people since 
very early in the nineteenth century but was aided by the 
Irish Liberal members, and they for the greater part of the 
time constituted the majority of the Irish representation. 
Suppose we begin with the great Reform Act; we find that 
Ireland sacrificed her own chances of political advantage to 
the advancement of Liberal principles throughout the three 
kingdoms. She has not been always fortunate in her self- 
denial; for she was frequently betrayed by the official Liberals 
—that is, by the Whig section of the party. Her constant 
friends were men like Bright and Cobden; it is hardly to be 
thought they would have been so faithful to her unless they 
had found her faithful to their aspirations. If the Noncon- 
formists are now within the constitution, they owe their place 
to the Irish Liberals. If it should ever happen that no re- 
ligious distinctions shall separate any part of the Protestants 
of England from other Protestants there, the establishment 
of equality will be due to principles vindicated in the long 
contest between the Catholics and Presbyterians of Ireland 
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against the Episcopal Protestantism of that country. The at- 
tempt to separate the principle of a state church in Wales 
from a state church in the rest of England is an effort to 
throw dust in people’s eyes; and to separate the principle of 
disestablishment in England and Wales from that which suc- 
ceeded in Ireland, is nothing more than Mr. Lowe’s metaphorical 
application of “the mildewedear blasting his wholesome brother ”; 
clever indeed as a ¢u guogue of expediency, but not as a deduction 
from principle. Clever it was for a man ready, while upholding 
the Establishment in England, to ask concerning that in Ire- 
land: “ Why cumbereth it the ground?” So far as to the useful- 
ness of the Irish representation to the masses of England and the 
enactment and assertion of the principles which protect the 
weak, the ignorant, and all who are born under unfavorable 
conditions, from the wealthy, the overmastering, and those who 
are highly trained in the science of taking advantage of others. 

But there is another and a more vital aspect of this ques- 
tion of the transfer of part of the Irish representation to Eng- 
land. As we face this we are astounded at the cynicism of 
the reasons advanced for the proposal. The population of Ire- 
land is diminishing and that of England increasing, therefore 
the conditions of proportional representation on which the 
numbers were originally based no longer exist. The amount 
of taxes paid by Ireland relatively to that of England is nearly 
six times less than it was when, at the union of the two legis- 
latures, the Irish proportion of members in the Imperial Par- 
liament was fixed. On this statement Ireland should now be 
left only nineteen members. Then there is the Home-Rule 
difficulty, which the writer finds a nuisance. It will again be 
raised, he says, to “bother” England, and prevent her from 
attending to imperial interests in China, South Africa, and 
wherever there is money to be made by the acquisition of ter- 
ritory, or the compulsory recognition of a sphere of influence 
where the territory may not be seized owing to the jealousy 
of the other powers. If this were a reason at all for interfer- 
ence with the Irish representation, it would go the whole 
length of extinguishing it. If the. company-promoters and the 
usurers of London are not to be checked in their fraudulent 
enterprises, Home Rule must be put away as a parliamentary 
question. The time which the House would give to the inter- 
ests of moneyed men in Asia and Africa is wasted by debates 
on Home Rule. But this would be rather an argument for the 
withdrawal of the whole representation, and as Ireland pays 
£10,009,000 yearly in taxes, the awkward consequence would fol- 
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low that that country would be taxed without even the pretence 
of consent for the benefit of capitalists in a hurry to grow rich 
at the expense of labor, and of every interest apart from the 
means by which a few individuals may accumulate vast fortunes. 

In passing it may be said that the idea should not be en- 
couraged that men are at liberty to compromise the relations of 
the Empire in order to make moneys If companies choose to em- 
bark in adventures abroad, they should do so at their own risk. 
It is immoral for men to go to a foreign country, whether civ- 
ilized or semi-civilized, to make bargains, and carry the Empire 
with them to enforce their compacts. By the grant of a railway 
concession, say, they undertake to construct a line. If they fail to 
obtain the necessary supply of labor in the country, they require 
the Empire to insist that the government of the civilized or semi- 
civilized country shall put its people at their disposal. This, we 
submit, is immoral, and we do not think the immorality lessened 
by the demand that Ireland shall be practically disfranchised. 

But the writer has, without intending it, demonstrated the 
justice and necessity of the Home-Rule cry. The figures 
under his hand prove that by the Union Ireland has been 
steadily sinking in wealth and population, England advancing 
in both, not by steps but by bounds. “Sir, do not unite with 
us,’ said Dr. Johnson to an Irishman; “if you do, we shall rob 
you,” This prediction has been verified; and the writer in the 
Pall Mall Magazine takes as the justification of his proposal 
the effect which wise men said should follow when Ireland 
handed over all control of her resourcesto England. Trusting 
in the generos'ty of the more powerful country, as we may put 
it, Ireland has been impoverished, the other enriched; but 
lest she should have the power to speak of her own folly and 
of the advantage taken of it by England, she is to be silenced in 
the only place where usage accorded some freedom of utterance. 

The prospect is gloomy; but we do not despair. There is a 
court of public opinion widgr than the British Isles. Whatever 
happens in Ireland will in some degree be known in America, 
in France, in Germany, in Russia—in a word, all over the world. 
Strange facts got out when Ireland was fenced from the rest of 
mankind by fleets whose business was to prevent communication 
with foreign nations. If there be an honest press in any country, 
occasional excesses of power shall be heard of—eventually to 
serve as acts of impeachment in that day when civilized states 
will come together to proclaim the rights of the whole human 
race and to condemn the state which conspicuously violated them. 





The Master Christian, by Marie Corelli,* is a 
work intended to show that the author has a be- 
lief in the facts of science founded on knowledge; 
and this being so, we are not surprised that over 
a hundred thousand copies of the book should be 

sold. The population of a country dear to Miss Corelli was 
spoken of by one of its philosophers as so many millions, 
mostly fools; and we may say the dabblers in science are a 
hundred thousand—mostly simpletons, not fools quite. When 
Squire Thornton took the two ladies from London to visit the 
wife and daughters of the Vicar of Wakefield, the latter were 
greatly impressed by their airs and fine conversation. Some 
remarks sounded odd to the simpletons of the Wakefield vicar- 
age, but then it was their owh dulness and want of fashion 
which failed to find a catastrophe in the quotation, “ Jerning- 
ham Jerningham, bring me my garters!” or the greatest 
elegance in the confession of one of the ladies that “,she was 
in a muck of sweat.” When Miss Corelli opens her scientific 
novel with a sentence of bad English, the hundred thousand 
are only to be excused for expecting a woman of science and 
a teacher should write like an ordinary, well-bred person. 
They display ignorance of the privileges of a scientific female. 
To do the fair writer justice, she manifests a consistent superi- 
ority to usage in the employment of words. We once heard of 
a man who took an action for libel on the ground that the 
defendant, in a published statement, described him as so 
ignorant that he could not spell the simplest words correctly. 
As a matter of fact, the plaintiff's spelling was bad—scanda- 
lously bad—but he retorted that as a gentleman he was entitled 
to spell any way he liked. When Miss Corelli informs us that 
the sacred chime pealed forth melodiously, “floating with 
sweet and variable tone,” we beg, with as much diffidence as 
Mrs. Primrose and her daughters displayed towards the Lon- 
* The Master Christian. By Marie Corelli. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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don ladies, to doubt is “variable” an activity. “Muck of 
sweat,” to their unsophisticated minds, sounded as vulgar; 
and “variable,” to our unscientific judgment, seems a capacity 
and no more. q 

The statue of “Le Mourant” shows “with deft and 
almost appalling exactitude the last convulsion of a strong 
man’s body gripped in the death agony.” In such a sentence 
as this, “exactitude,” though unusual, may be permitted, but 
“deft exactitude” is not only what Polonius would call a vile 
phrase, but it does not bring out the idea the writer had in 
what she would probably call her mind. She meant the piti- 
less force of the perfect chiseling which made sinew, starting 
vein, and eye of agony tell the sculptor’s thought. A deft 
hand for lace-making, type-writing, and tying parcels comes in 
suitably. 

She introduces the Archbishop of Rouen, who does not 
seem to be a saint, because he is a handsome man, believing 
the doctrines of the church of which he is a dignitary; she 
contrasts him with Cardinal Bonpré, who is a saint because 
he has rejected the fundamental principle of the religion of 
which he should be an authoritative expounder. That our 
Lord founded a church she seems to deny with the cardinal, 
but in her unpleasant way she admits it by saying it was 
founded on the ‘“‘ Lying Apostle,” with a capital L. She pro- 
fesses to love the Lord, and we hope she does; but why not 
speak in other terms of the great servant to whom He said: 
“ Lovest thou Me more than these?” 

The cardinal’s dream is worked up; and possibly that class 
of science man known as the medical student and science 
woman called the mantua-maker will mark passages with mar- 
ginal notes: How fine! This is true! Bravo, Corelli! and so 
on as the reserve or boldness of sex prompts. It is a very 
turgid affair, in our poor opinion—“ lurid,” “ red,” “ dazzling,” 
“a light that was neither of earth nor of heaven”; but this 
we accept, “and to be the inward reflection of millions of flash- 
ing sword blades,” which we give up in despair. We watch 
for the cardinal’s waking, an interesting event which comes to 
pass—his eminence “bathed in a cold perspiration ’’"—at which 
we are not at all surprised, suffering under such rhetoric, in- 
stead of sleeping the sleep of the just. 

Angela, the cardinal’s niece, ‘was a rare type of her sex— 
unlike any other woman in the world”; we hope so, for she 
is intended to be a model of purity, and we find her listening 
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without a blush to gross, hideous statements made by Aubrey 
Leigh, a reformer of the world. She carries on a conversation 
with a fashionable and vicious priest, who for some unknown 
reason has the name of the orator of the Gironde. This makes 
one think Miss Corelli such a priestess of liberty as that Delphic 
one who ‘ Philipized.” Money in the case of the fair Greek 
interpreter of the oracles, over a hundred thousand readers for 
the prophetess of “science.” 

We are introduced to the Comtesse Sylvia Hermenstein, 
who is led up to us as a “ Lady Hamilton.” 

Now, Lady Hamilton was as profligate a woman as ever 
lived, and would be a fit companion for the London ladies re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this note. Why introduce her 
name, unless the writer panders to Holywell Street? As one 
would expect, Sylvia communicates a matter in confidence to 
the virtuous Angela—nothing less than the dishonorable pur- 
suit of her by a marquis. And yet a hundred thousand read- 
ers! The marquis turns up: she sees him in time, escapes 
from Angela’s apartments through the door used by the models, 
and the marquis and Angela carry on a conversation of a 
detestable character—Angela representing virtue in the dialogue, 
and the marquis, what shall we say ?—the good taste of Miss 
Corelli. It is hard to choose between Angela and the marquis, 
or the good and bad side of the author’s understanding. 

We shall say nothing of the marriage of Leigh and the 
Comtesse Sylvia except that the cardinal should not have been 
present if he were a decent man, much less the saint the author 
tries to make him. The religious idea which among Protestants 
is attached to what they regard as the most important con- 
tract in life would not permit a Protestant clergyman to 
sanction by his presence such a travesty of the rite as we find 
there depicted. It is enough to point out, when Miss Corelli 
puts one who is a cardinal and an archbishop in the scene as 
an approving spectator, she clearly shows what she thinks her 
hundred thousand readers may be led to believe where the 
doctrine and practice of the church are concerned. We pity 
them ; we pity Miss Corelli. 


The crisis in China has created a demand for books on 
China and books of almost every kind are sent out to meet the 
demand. The work* under consideration is meant to supple- 


* World Crisis in China. By Allen S. Will, of the Baltimore Sw. New York and 


Baltimore : John Murphy Company. 
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ment the older histories of China, and to give up to date in- 
formation on the social, educational, and political systems of 
that empire of 400,000,000 of people, particularly as to the 
points of contact between China and the United States. Its 
aim is to enable the reader to comprehend clearly and in their 
full significance the successive stages of the crisis as they are 
presented from day to day. This is a very difficult undertak- 
ing, and we are not aware that the author is specially quali- 
fied for the task. But as no two experts are in agreement 
as to the full significance and meaning of the recent events, 
and still less as to what is to be the outcome of it all, Mr. 
Will is as well entitled to be heard as any one else. The 
first chapter deals with the causes of the crisis in 1900. It is, 
in our opinion, superficial and immature. The second chapter 
brings down the narrative of events to the 26th of July, when the 
fate of the legations was still in suspense. It is a compilation 
from the newspapers, and belongs now to past history, so much 
having transpired since. The third chapter, on the interests of 
the United States in China, is mainly a reprint of the correspond- 
ence which took place between September 6, 1899, and March 20, 
1900, with the governments of Great Britain, Russia, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan on the preservation of the “open 
door” by the powers in their respective spheres of interest. 
Subsequent chapters—the author goes backwards—give ac- 
counts of the Chinese-Japanese War, the great Taeping Rebel: 
lion, a glance at Chinese history from the beginning, and an 
account of the era of Foreign Interference. Chapters on 
Chinese government, Chinese religion and civilization, and an 
account of the four notable characters, the Empress Dowager, 
the Emperor, Li Hung Chang, and Kang Yu Wei, complete 
the list of the contents. The useful purpose of bringing with- 
in easy reach, for the sake of reference, the events of recent 
years is served by this book. No attempt is made at style. 
‘‘ Europe stepped in and by a show of force gobbled the chief 
plums,” “ France took a slice of the pie,” are specimens which 
relieve the usual monotony of bald statements. There is a 
fairly good map of China showing the railways built and the 
projected railways; but the provinces into which China is 
divided, and to which continual reference is being made, are 
not indicated. 


Praise is the first and the easiest duty of man to God; then 
service will follow naturally; for if we sincerely praise God, we 
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shall more readily serve and obey him. “ Praise,” says Cardinal 
Manning, “is the voice of grateful and generous love, lifted 
up in thanks, benediction, and worship. It is the free, loving 
joy of a heart grateful for the past, and for blessings now at 
hand. The spirit of thanksgiving and praise ought, therefore, 
to have a /arger part in our devotions.” 

This little book * is devoted to the cultivation of the spirit of 
praise; and is almost in its entirety taken from Holy Scripture, 
chiefly from the Psalter—that best treasure-house of the high- 
est devotion. The recourse to Holy Scripture and to its use 
in the devotions of the faithful is in the highest degree to be 
desired, and since the bestowal so recently of an indulgence on 
the devotional use of Scripture, is evidently according to the 
church’s mind and desire. The volume contains selections for 
every day for three months, with an appendix for the Sundays, 
and for the festivals of Christmas, Easter, and of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


People who are seeking for a volume of profitable spiritual 
reading might advisedly give Peregrinus a trial. The very 
conception of his volume + is an omen of success that becomes 
guaranteed when we find him accomplishing his task with such 


abundance of patient care, fervor, solid devotion, and graceful 
finish. The* book is one we are grateful for having received. 

How true is Father Tyrrell’s striking preface! The learned 
Jesuit has been multiplying claims upon the favor of the 
Catholic public until now one is forced into a state of wonder- 
ment that men have so long been blind to the precious and 
beautiful suggestions he is ever discovering in the common 
heritage of the Christian Church. The Introduction to the 
present volume may be said practically to insure its favor, for 
it will bring every intelligent reader to perceive the crying 
need that the author so aptly meets. 

That Catholics as a rule do not use the Sacred Scripture 
half enough is a byword. That the most intelligent and cul- 
tured of our people utterly fail to appreciate the transcendent 
beauty of the Divine Psalms is being borne in upon the observing 
minds of the rising generation. Father Tyrrell’s suggestions 
and Peregrinus’ work will be as the gleam of a beacon light to 
many souls kept in ignorance of the charm and spiritual power 

* Praise and Adoration. Compiled by B. S. A. Warner, year of Jubilee, 1900, London: 
R. and T. Washbourne; New York: Benziger Brothers. 


+ Meditations on the Psalms of the Little Office. By Peregrinus. With an Introduction 
by George Tyrrell, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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of the church’s liturgy. May the latter redeem his half-pledge 
to issue a companion volume covering the whole Psaltery, and 
may Father Tyrrell long continue his noble work of training 
our people in sensible, artistic, and devotional development of 
the great truths supplied by Holy Church! It is really diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the impression made by the latter writer’s 
constant and successful attempts to arouse men to the cultiva- 
tion of deep personal piety. From both Catholic and non- 
Catholic readers we have already heard enough to convince us 
that his work is to live long after the present generation shall 
have given way to another yet more appreciative of his rare 
combination of delicacy, learning, and fervent love of church 


and God. 


A sweetly-simple tale is that of the hero of Lady Kerr's 
biography.* The subtile charm lingering about the very places 
and houses inhabited by this humble saint seems to be trans- 
ferred to these pages, penned in sympathetic appreciation of 
his life. Touching, devout, and edifying, the new book is a 
pleasing addition to the similar volumes that have preceded it. 
Nor is it without receiving a great deal of needed instruction 
that our fiz de sitcle enthusiasts will read the story of this 
obscure and lowly-spirited peasant, who acquired so prominent 
and effective an influence for good in the proud society of 
sixteenth-century Rome. How little harm and how great a 
good would have resulted from a “Reform” headed by men 
as saintly, unselfish, and zealous as this humble lay-brother. 


Queen Floradine of Flower Land, by Mrs. Cora Semmes Ives, 
is a beautiful little play- for “little tots,” giving them a fund 
of amusement and profitable instruction truly refining in its 
influence upon their hearts and minds. 


Meditations of the Heart+ is a collection of morning and 
evening prayers done with exquisite literary taste. The author 
is a Jewess, and the book is introduced to the public by Rabbi 
Gottheil. It is the breathings of a devout soul. The devo- 
tional spirit disarms criticism. We might, however, were we so 
inclined, take issue with the sentiment one meets in the open- 


* A Son of St. Francis: St. Felix of Cantalice. By Lady Amabel Kerr. St. Louis: B, 


Herder. 
+ Meditations of the Heart. A Book of Private Devotions for Old and Young. By 
Annie Josephine Levi. With an introduction by Rev. Dr. Gustav Gottheil. New York: 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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ing chapters, which spurns dogmatic truths and lauds anything 
that— 

“ Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds.”’ 
Dogmatic truth is the soil in which the plant of morality and 
the flowers of devotional life grow. It is curious to see how 
people will appear to repudiate creeds, and in the next breath 
affirm a most positive creed. The devotional effect would have 
been intensified if the author could have appealed to Jesus 
the Saviour and Redeemer. 


Now, if ever, is the time for titles suggestive of information 
concerning the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. The pres- 
ent volume,* however, is concerned altogether with the Chinese 
immigrants to this country, and in particular with their quarter 
in the city of San Francisco. 

Doubtless all the information given concerning many strange 
‘customs of this curious race is thoroughly to be relied upon 
as the outcome of long familiarity with the scenes described. 
The volume is concerned with the doings of the thugs and 
“highbinders,” whose infamous practices now and again cause 
a stir among the police officers and newspapers, but still re- 
main to a great extent unchecked. From the story-reader’s 


point of view the book must be considered rather “ scrappy,” 
and, in not a few respects, rather improbable. One is con- 
strained to hesitate before admitting that real records can 
so nearly resemble loose pages from “The New Arabian 
Nights.” 


The Knights of the Cross+ is an historical novel conversant 
with the politics of the growing state of Poland when first 
united with Lithuania. The theory which the romance is writ- 
ten to illustrate is that of a Slavonic hegemony in Europe. 
Air is given to the racial hostility towards Germany which 
people generally thought was a new feeling, but which the 
writer presents as one old at least as the fourteenth century. 
The introduction of the translator, among other mistaken ideas, 
gives currency to this one. The translator states impressions 
from a survey as inferences from movements. This may be 
interesting as the manifestation of his own mental operations, 
but it is not a philosophy of history. 

In the novel there is an appearance of falling off from the 
power which asserted itself in Zhe Deluge. It would be hardly 


* The Shadow of Quong Lung. By Dr. Doyle. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
+t The Knights of the Cross. By J. Henry Sienkiewicz. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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possible that a man of Mr. Sienkiewicz’s ability would not at 
times give proof of strength, but upon the whole the work is 
labored and inferior. There is an absence of the spontaneity 
which gave the charm to imaginative description and the con- 
ception of character in his other works. The humor which 
rose to the universal in Zagloba, and which flashed from and 
around the other characters brought into contact with him, is 
entirely absent. When he tries to be playful his gambols are 
elephantine. The number of hard names which frightened a 
critic in his earlier novels is here, but in the earlier novels no 
one thought of the twelve consonants which spelled them. 
The reader was borne onward by the current of the story and 
animated by the energy of the action. It is different now. 
He hardly keeps the interest alive by efforts made strenuous 
by an apparent consciousness of failing power. 

The hero Zbyshko is an exaggeration of the simplicity and 


shrewdness which mark young Percival in Sir Walter Scott’s’ 


novel. We recognize, with Sir Walter, that in a candid and 
straightforward nature there is often found a fine insight into 
men and a remarkable ability to deal with complications. The 
hero in the novel before us is a fool extricated by some hid- 
den Deus ex machina from the difficulties in which he involves 
himself. We are, therefore, unable to feel pity for his danger 
or to be glad at his escape. We are only surprised that the 
public at the scene of the execution could have been so deeply 
affected; we are more amazed still at the sobbing of men and 
women when the nervous tension was relieved by the incident 
which procured his release. 

Yagenka is evidently drawn on the lines of Diana Vernon, 
but not a particle of the wit, the grace, the nobleness of that 
exquisite creation can be traced in her; yet she is not with- 
out a certain attractiveness indeed, but this proceeds from the 
one reality which belongs to her—her love for Zbyshko. As 
we have said, the writer is too able a man to fail completely, 
but he falls short in working out the conception. Nor is 
this altogether due to his appropriation of the creation of an- 
other man. Either in real life, or in works of imagination, how 
many of the characters of Shakspere had already had existence! 
Yet in his hands there was given to them an element by which 
they became so transformed as to become beings of another 
order. 

However, when he comes to the battle of Tannenberg all 
his old power returns to him; all because his own noble ideals 
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are with him, the faith which burned like fire through the 
entire frame-work of the earlier novels and imparted that life 
to his creations which sprang from intensity of passion. The 
account of the battle is as detailed as that from a modern re- 
porter, but the most trivial incidents are arrayed in light. It 
is a panorama the reader has before him; the eddy and whirl 
are as plain as though the bodily eye were watching the 
fortune of the day, and the particular deeds of daring. He 
hears the roar as the battle surges hither and thither, the 
neighing of the horses, the shouting of the captains, the clang- 
ing of the ‘armor. Above all, rising like a conquering force, 
the hymn to Our Lady swells over the field, or, when the 
battle cries cease for a moment, its subduing majesty rolls 
along like the great voice of falling waters in which nature 
speaks for ever to the echoes, or like that voice when the sky 
silences all the voices of the earth. We close this notice with 
the reminder that the most dangerous rival to fame is the re- 
putation a man has already acquired. 


The Maid of Maiden Lane* isa novel, by Amelia E. Barr, of 
that part of the eighteenth century beginning very shortly after 
the acknowledgment of the United States by the powers of the 
world and running into the throes of the French Revolution. In 
New York in 1791 there were numbers of exiled royalists from 
France, very hospitably received, although the sympathies of 
Americans were with the French republicans. The writer has 
the advantage of knowing what took place in France, so that 
the interlocutors speaking in 1791 are made to possess a marvel- 
lous foresight. There is a scene in England and there is one 
in France—the latter reminiscent, the former actual in a noble 
family. Whatever may be the reason for selecting the eigh- 
teenth century as the period for novels, there is decidedly a 
strong tendency iu that direction at present. We think the 
work before us lively and by no means a bad reflex of the life 
and manners of the time. 


”™ 





I.—A NEW PRIEST-POET.+ 


Julian E. Johnstone is a young priest of the Archdiocese of 
Boston. In this volume he offers to the world the first flower- 
ings of his gift of song. It is an offering to arrest the culti- 


* The Maid of Maiden Lane. By Amelia E. Barr. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
t Songs of Sun and Shadow, By Julian E. Johnstone. Boston: W. B. Clark Company. 
VOL, LXXII.—9g 
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vated and hold their attention. It will whet their eagerness for 
the author’s future work, leaving in them expectations that will 
not be taken aback if that work wins for itself an eminent place 
in English verse. It is not at all too much to say that no poet 
living has a wider word-resourcefulness than Father Johnstone. 
Indeed, he comes very near to exhausting the poetical possibili- 
ties of English vocabulary. This extraordinary praise we give 
him, though we acknowledge in the same breath that his power 
has led him now and then astray, both in the indulging overmuch 
a fondness for unusual and awkward-looking words, and in the 
displaying of a positively blinding lavishness of color-words in his 
descriptive stanzas. True this is a fault that indicates strength, 
not weakness—the strength of great wealth in the raw material 
of poetry and of irrepressible emotional vitality. Instances of 
this blemish are not many; examples of the opposite excellence, 
of noble force and exquisite felicity, are too abundant to count. 
Let a random specimen or two suffice: 


“ Cliffs over which the tempest never rings 


Nor flies its flag of lightning.” 
—From “Immortality.” 


“ Shall soul like Shakespeare or like Dante die: 
Fade like the flowers on a young girl’s grave ; 
Die like the belted bee, the butterfly, 


Or the weak wind that swoons upon the wave?” 
—Tbid. 


“There on a snowy couch, the snowy maiden, 
Her golden hair upon the pillow spread; 
With fairest flowers and whitest lilies laden, 
In shimmering silk lies dead.” 
—From “* The Darkened Room.” 


In poems ofa free, wild spirit Father Johnstone takes keen- 
est delight. The sweep of the sea, the crash of the cataract, 
the rolling of thunder and tempest are, in his own words, 
“deep in the blood and the heart of me.” We readily credit 


him when he sings: 


“T long for the keen salt air of the sea 
And the Titans’ tumult and thunder, 
And the solemn strength and sublimity 
Of the songs of the sea-gods under!” 
—From “ Sea-Longings.” 
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Or again: 
“Oh, give me the flush of the rosy morn 
And the flash of the sun on the sea, 
And the blush of the haws on the black of the thorn, 
And a run in the sun o’er the countryside dun, 
With a horse speeding on like a shot from a gun, 
And a fence to leap over that others would shun— 


And I'll laugh at the rich in my glee.” 
—Ilbid. 


But when he handles a staid theme, as in his poem against 
war, or would deliver ‘‘a sermon in verse,” he is far less at 
ease. His fancy needs a vigorous stimulus, a sweep and a dash, 
“the keen salt air” of a big, out-door, passion-full inspiration, 
to disclose its best; though, like all such natures, he is ten- 
derly susceptible to pathos and gives it voice in haunting 
melody. ; 

Has our young poet a message to men, a “ burden” to his 
time, or sings he only lyrics that please for the hour? The 
long poems, “ Life and Death” and “Immortality,” leave us 
with reason for saying that he has an evangel to the world’s 
heart and soul. We would urge him to a profound study of 
his age and of the times which have been its parents; to a 
root-deep grasp on the spiritual and philosophical attitude and 
development of the poetry of this century. Impressed so 
mightily are we with the sacredness of the poet’s calling; with 
the conviction that a poet is only then worthy of immortality 
when he is a seer, when he spells out the guesses of souls into 
a sure symbol of saving faith; and so sadly certain are we 
that English poetry needs a savior of this insight and of this 
power to teach and inspire, that we give to Father Johnstone the 
encouragement that comes deepest from our heart, and hold 
up before him the most exalted inspiration we can conceive in 
urging him thus to consecrate his exceptional abilities. Only 
we must add a caution. Both these longer poems disclose to 
a searching reading too bare a scholastic’ structure. They are 
glorified syllogisms wherein the “ Atqui” and the ‘“‘ Ergo” are 
too prominent. Take Browning's glorious “ Saul,’’ or his “ Abt 
Vogler,” or even “The Grammarian’s Funeral,’’ and see with 
what matchless poet’s art the reasoner’s art is suppressed out 
of notice. The argument, especially in “ Saul,” is profound ; 
it leaves us with burning conviction, or at least with the sense 
of having met a powerful appeal, yet not even in after thought 
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do we awake to the fact that a man has been arguing at us. 
Father Johnstone has raised the language of his lesson into a 
region rarely transcended; let him shake off the sticks of its 
didactic method and then, once his soul has grown fast about 
his mission and become aflame with it, he will throw a spiritual 
splendor into the dark places of the poetry of this age which 
will win him great gratitude, and, there is bright reason to 
hope, enduring fame. For this let him be patient. Years con- 
sumed in the desert of study, and, for he is a priest, and we 
may and ought to say it, of prayer, since, once again, the 
poet’s is a sacred office, and of what is his highest song save 
of the things of God?—years thus consumed will be rewarded 
richly, if some day he be hailed as the precursor of a holy 
era unto which the poetry of our English tongue is now groan- 
ing for redemption. Our highest ideal of the poet’s spiritual 
splendor we lay before the young and gifted author whom we 
have briefly reviewed. We could pay him no higher compli- 
ment. We congratulate him and bid him God-speed ! 






2—THE PORTIUNCULA CRITICALLY EXAMINED.* 


The second volume of Sabatier’s work on the religious and 
literary history of the middle ages is occupied with the con- 
sideration of documents relative to the famous Indulgenc2 of the 
Portiuncula. It is a work of great erudition and research, and 
it brings to the consideration of the question all the accuracy 
and scientific precision which modern criticism demands. In 
the first chapter the author treats of the official tradition of 
the Franciscans concerning the Indulgence, giving original 
documents and his explanations of them. This carries the 
matter to about the year 1330. 

The second chapter is occupied by an account of popular 
tradition extending to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, while in the third the two streams are shown to flow into 
one. 

Then follows a description of the manuscripts bearing upon 
the Indulgence, and finally St. Francis’ own account of the 
vision wherein our Lord bade him ask for the Indulgence, and 
the various events connected with his petition. 

As this Indulgence of the Portiuncula is one of the: most 
extraordinary ever given, the history of it, as thus written by 
Dr. Sabatier, cannot but be of interest. For himself, the learned 


* Tractatus de Indulgentia Sancte Maria de Porteuncula, Paris: Paul Sabatier. 
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author for a long time doubted the Pardon’s authenticity, and 
it was only upon examining original documents that he came 
to the conclusion that these were probably trustworthy, and 
that the matter by no means admitted of absolute denial. 

The tradition concerns itself with the little church at Assisi 
—one of the three which St. Francis repaired. It was, or is, a 
little bit of a chapel only a few feet in length, and originally 
was the oratory of a certain family of the Portiunculi, whence 
it received its popular name. The real name of the church was 
St. Mary of the Angels. Here St. Francis, before he had wed- 
ded the Lady Poverty, while he was still the heir of Ser Bartholi, 
the wealthy merchant of Assisi, used to withdraw in prayer; it 
was the falling walls of this church which he beheld himself in 
a vision bracing with his shoulders; it was here he resolved on 
founding his order. And so in every way the church was 
connected with the great moments of St. Francis’ life. It 
was in his thoughts, and there was nothing strange in the 
fact that this little chapel should be chosen as the place for 
the great Pardon. The story says that in 1221, when Francis 
was kneeling there in prayer, our Lord appeared to him and 
told him to go to Pope Honorius III. and ask, in our Lord’s 
name, a plenary indulgence for all who should enter the 
church. 

St. Francis did as the vision bade. He visited Honorius at 
Perugia, told his vision, and asked for the favor. Honorius 
granted his petition by word of mouth, giving to all the faith- 
ful an indulgence from the penalties due their sins as often as 
they should enter the church on the second day of August. 
Two years later the Indulgence was given in writing by Honor- 
ius in the presence of the cardinals, although many of them, 
even then, objected to the granting of it. 

Such is the account as tradition gives it. Against this, how- 
ever, three things may be alleged: First, the silence of early 
biographies of St. Francis. Of these there are five, and not 
one of them mentions either the vision or the concession of the 
pope. 

Second, the known dislike of St. Francis for asking any 
privileges for his order. This feeling on his part was often 
and freely expressed. Even when the brethren wished him to 
obtain for them license to preach everywhere, St. Francis re- 
buked them because they desired a privilege. ‘ What, breth- 
ren!” he exclaimed, “do you not know the will of God? It 
is by humility we gain the good will of our superiors. When 
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the bishops see you living in holiness, then, of themselves, will 
they ask you to preach for them. Let it be your singular 
privilege to have no privileges which may puff up your hearts 
with pride and breed discontent and strife.” So said he at the 
famous chapter of Mats, in 1219, in the presence of five 
thousand friars, and certainly, it is argued, he would not be 
found two years later asking from the pope a privilege, and 
that of the most extraordinary kind. 

In the third place, it is alleged against the authenticity of 
the Indulgence, that while St. Francis’ contemporaries are 
quite silent, there is, after his death, an ever-growing embel- 
lishment of the story of the vision and its attendant circum- 
stances. 

There can be answers made to these objections, which are 
not so formidable as they appear at first sight. The last rea- 
son given is, after all, more an explanation and excuse for 
denying the reality of the Pardon than ground for refusing to 
believe in the granting of it. 

As to the second objection: however much St. Francis ob- 
jected to privileges for his spiritual children, the Indulgence 
certainly would not seem to come under that head, as St. 
Francis understood the meaning of the word. To him the 
Indulgence was not an exemption but an incentive to new 
endeavor and new holiness; it was a grace given, not a dispen- 
sation asked from the common order. And this would be all 
the truer to him, because no sort of profit came to the friars 
from the Indulgence—nothing, indeed, but added toil and labor. 

The silence of his contemporaries is the most weighty 
argument that can be brought forward. Although there are 
five lives of St. Francis they are reducible to two, so far as 
originality goes—the life of the Three Companions and that 
of Thomas of Celano. Of the first we no longer possess the 
work in its original form, and so this can hardly be counted 
as of much value. Of the second it must be remembered how 
totally different was the point of view of the medizval biog- 
rapher from that of the modern. The latter tells of events, 
he deals in details; but the former sought, not to give the 
exterior acts of life, but rather a picture of inward emotions. 
And so it is that Thomas of Celano omits all accounts of St. 
Francis’ journey to Spain; he says nothing about his mission 
to Palestine in 1219, certainly to us one of the most charac- 
teristic events in St. Francis’ whole life. 

St. Bonaventure’s life of St. Francis is full of the same 
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omissions, and so it is not wonderful that there, too, nothing 
is said of the Portiuncula. Besides, St. Bonaventure was emi- 
nently a peaceful man, and his biography of St. Francis was 
written confessedly from secondhand sources and with the 
sole end of healing the breaches which had already opened 
among the friars. 

These unfortunate differences, which had arisen even dur- 
ing the life of St. Francis, is probably the real reason for 
silence concerning the Indulgence. Already in 1228 the breth- 
ren were divided into two parties—those of wide observance 
under Brother Elias, and those of strict observance. Brother 
Elias and his followers desired to make the splendid church 
he was building at Assisi—building in opposition to all St. 
Francis’ wishes—“the head and mother of the order.” The 
foundation of the church had been laid by Gregory IX., who 
had succeeded Honorius. As cardinal, Gregory had been op- 
posed to granting the Indulgence in the first instance, and 
now it was doubtless his influence over Elias, aided by the 
man’s natural inclination, which caused the suppression of the 
matter of the Indulgence in the account of the Three Com- 
panions, whereof Elias was one. 

And this is all the more likely since one great point made 
by the strict observants was that the church of St. Mary 
should be chosen as centre of the order. They were worsted 
in the contest, and this would be an added reason for omit- 
ting all account of an Indulgence which involved the glory of 
the little church when the victors were the historians. Doubt- 
less this would do much to account for contemporary silence. 
But if there be silence, still certain facts concerning the early — 
Franciscans can only be explained by assuming the authen- 
ticity of the Indulgence. Only thus is it possible to explain 
the praises, the wcndrous encomiums of the little chapel. Only 
on this ground, too, can be adequately explained the devotion 
to the place which St. Francis and all his most devoted fol- 
lowers certainly possessed. 

In view of all these facts it does not seem too much to 
assert that not only did St. Francis really have the vision, 
but the Indulgence was really and formally granted, although 
no contemporaneous record of it now survives. 

It may not be out of place to add a few words concerning 
the extending of the Portiuncula Indulgence. In its original 
form it was granted only to the Church of St. Mary of the 
Angels, and for one day—from sunrise to sunset, 
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Gregory XV., in 1622, extended it to all the Franciscan 
churches, and lengthened the time from the first Vespers of 
the feast—that is, from noon of August 1—until sunset of the 
following day. 

Another extension was made in 1678. Hithérto the Indul- 
gence had been applicable only to the living, but in that year 
Innocent XI. proclaimed that by way of suffrage it might be 
applied to the dead. 

Finally, the Indulgence was extended to every church 
throughout the world where the Third Order of St. Francis 
was canonically established. This privilege is in force to-day. 


3.—A NEW CATECHISM BY A JESUIT.* 


Although the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore enjoined 
the preparation of a catechism, which catechism, when pre- 
pared and published, was to be used throughout the whole of 
the United States, the Archbishops of St. Louis and of Chi- 
cago have given their imprimatur to the publication of the 
catechism mentioned above. Presumably the authorization of 
the publication is an authorization of its use in Sunday and 
day schools. The clergy will, therefore, be interested in a 
comparison of the two, and will, of course, make such com- 
parison for themselves. The order in which the articles of 
faith is presented differs from that of the authorized Cate- 
chism, and approximates to that adopted by Rosmini in his 
very valuable Catechismo disposto secondo lordine delle Idee. 
The Jesuit Missionary places the instruction concerning the 
Ten Commandments and Sin before that concerning the Sac- 
raments. The language is less abstract and scientific than 
that of the Baltimore Catechism, and he brings forward more 
prominently and states more clearly the truths which affect 
the practical life and draw the heart more readily to God. A 
proof of this the reader will find by comparing the sixth 
chapter with the second lesson of the Baltimore Catechism. 
The questions and answers, as will be seen, are fundamentally 
the same, but the Jesuit Missionary has brought prominently 
forward points—the mercy of God, his being the source of all 
happiness and of all beauty—which, while not unnoticed in 
the authorized Catechism, do not receive the prominence they 
deserve. 


* Catechism of the Christian Doctrine, Prepared by a Jesuit Missionary. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder. 
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The Jesuit Missionary seems deliberately to have adopted 
a method condemned by modern teachers. Not unfrequently 
does he give as answers the monosyllables yes and no. In 
fact, he has in this very respect changed the method adopted 
by the authorized Catechism. Many experienced teachers will 
find this a fatal defect. 

The author of a catechism ought to be intimately acquainted 
with dogmatic and moral theology, so as to be able to choose 
out of the vast mass of scientific theology the truths which are 
to be presented to beginners, and to present those truths in such 
a way as to lead on, without correction or erroneous suggestion, 
to those deeper and more profound truths which occupy the 
mind of the theologian. The author of this catechism we are 
sure has these qualifications; and for this reason we think he 
will admit that the answer at the bottom of page Ig to the 
question, “ How could those be saved who lived before the com- 
ing of the Saviour?” is not given so clearly as not to lead to 
misapprehension. It is, indeed, literally right; but it does not 
bring out what, in our judgment, ought to have been. brought 
out—that the Gentiles as well as the Jews were in the super- 
natural order, being obliged to worship God by faith, hope, 
and charity, the articles of faith including belief in the coming 
of a Saviour. Neither Jew nor Gentile has ever been saved by 
keeping the natural law merely, as the term natural law is 
commonly understood, unless he also fulfilled the obligations 
of the supernatural state to which every human being was 
raised in the beginning. The full reply to the question would 
have made it clear that Jew and Gentile were alike in this re- 
spect, but that the Jew differed from the Gentile in having this © 
obligation brought home more clearly to him by the positive 
ceremonial law. | 

A somewhat similar criticism might be made of the answer 
given to the question (p. 35) “Who gave the Ten Command- 
ments?” The ten commandments had, of course, been known 
more or less clearly and fully to every man from the very 
beginning, long before their solemn promulgation on Mount 
Sinai. 

Again, it is going too far to say that the observance of 
Sunday requires reading good books and attendance at Vespers. 
These practices are, of course, highly to be commended; they 
are not commanded. ; 

Having said all that we can in criticism, we conclude by 
commending it to the attention of the clergy as having the 
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great advantage of simplicity, clearness, and the enforcement 
of just those truths which are most essential and useful. 


4.—BISHOP OF PEKIN’S BOOK ON CHINA.* 

Monseigneur Favier, missionary in China for thirty-eight 
years, and now Vicar-Apostolic of the Pekin district, has just 
published a book of exceeding value. The war in the East 
has directed the attention of all the world to the people of 
the Orient, and there has been a great demand for accurate 
knowledge concerning the customs and manners of the Chi- 
nese. Little is known of their history, though the Chinese 
claim for their civilization an antiquity greater than any of 
the European nations. This demand for information concern- 
ing the Chinese is illustrated by the efforts of the booksellers 
to create any kind of a book about China and to put it on 
the market. Monseigneur Favier’s book comes at this juncture 
to satisfy this eager demand. 

No one is better qualified to write of the Chinese people 
than the missionary who has spent his life among them. 
Monseigneur Favier knows the language thoroughly, he has 
been among the people in season and out of season, and he 
has studied their history and racial traits, so that there is not 
living a European who is better fitted to write of China and 
the Chinese than the learned bishop. 

The book contains a complete history of the various dynas- 
ties, together with an accurate description of Pekin and the lega- 
tions as well as of the quaint customs of the people. It has, 
moreover, innumerable illustrations, and all done by Chinese 
artists—that is, the pictures that are at all artistic. The 
bizarre posturing of the Chinese figures and the most extra- 
ordinary style of Chinese dress are evidences either of strange 
customs or of a rude state of the pictorial art. However, the 
book is of very great value just now. It is published by the 
St. Augustine Society of Belgium, and may be ordered through 
the Catholic Book Exchange. 


* Péking: Histoire et Descr ption. Par Monseigneur Alph. Favier, vicaire apostolique 
de Péking. 524 gravures anciennes et nouvelles reproduites ou exécutées par des artistes 
chinois d’aprés les plus précieux documents ; 79 gravures hors texte Bruges: Société de 
Saint-Augustin, Desclée, De Brouwer et Cie; New York: Catholic Book Exchange. 
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WE cannot refrain from expressing our surprise and chagrin 
that a certain reputable publishing house of this city, whose 
name heretofore has been associated only with what is decent 
and wholesome and of good repute, should have so far for- 
gotten its standards of honor and decency as to father the 
latest Corellian blasphemy on the American reading public. 


_— 
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The Galveston Horror is certainly beyond anything that 
has ever occurred in the history of this country. In its sud- 
denness, in the appalling loss of life, in the destruction of 
property, it was equalled only by the Scriptural Deluge that 
swept so many from the face of the earth. In the providence 
of God these terrible calamities have their own place. It was 
one of the consoling things about the catastrophe to see with 
what unanimous and spontaneous generosity the country poured 
out its wealth and practical sympathy to alleviate the misery. 


+ 
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Another chapter in the history of Higher Criticism closes with 
the sale and demolition of the great Bible House, the home of 
the American Bible Society for fifty years. The American Bible 
Society is the direct outcome of the Protestant Rule of Faith: 
that the world is to be converted by the reading of the Scriptures. 
It began its work with the beginning of the century. It has 
had an immense income, amounting in 1875 to $577,569 a year. 
It has done a tremendous work. Since its foundation it has 
printed and disseminated 31,893,332 Bibles, enough probably 
to sow the world knee deep with Bible leaves. 

But the love for the Bible has been killed in the hearts of 
the people, and the reverence for its sacred pages has withered 
under the chilling blasts of Biblical Criticism. The fountains 
of revenue have been dried. up, and the American Bible 
Society is obliged to seek more economical quarters. 

Of course we know that there has been a ruinous competi- 
tion in England between the Oxford and International socie- 
ties, but when there is a big plant for the making of Bibles, 
and when there is no demand for the output, so that the 
society cannot actually give its Bibles away, there is only 
one alternative—to go out of business. There is no better evi- 
dence of the decay of Protestantism than the demolition of 
the old Bible House. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


OR the information of new readers the statement is here given that THE 
COLUMBIAN READING UNION is intended to be a useful auxiliary to the 
Catholic reading public. It endeavors to counteract, wherever prevalent, the 
indifference shown toward Catholic literature, and to suggest ways and means 
of acquiring a better knowledge of standard authors. ‘The desired result can 
be advanced by practical methods of co-operation among those in charge of 
libraries, managers of Reading Circles, and others. All societies of this kind 
will derive mutual benefit by the interchange of opinion and suggestion which 
will be encouraged and made profitable through the influence of a central body. 
In the vast domain of juvenile literature lists of books are needed to meet the 
constant demands of educational institutions, and of parents who rightly exer- 
cise a vigilant supervision over the reading matter supplied to their children. 

By special arrangement with Messrs, Longmans, Green & Co.—gI-93 
Fifth Avenue, New York City—the Columbian Reading Union has secured a 
liberal discount for its patrons, as indicated in the following list of books: 

Retail Net Post- 

Price. Prite. age. 
The Christ, the Son of God. Fouard & Griffith (2 vols.), $4.00 $3.00 $0.25. 
St. Peter and the First Years of Christianity. Fouard & Griffith, 2.00 1.50 .14 
St. Paul and his Missions. Fouard & Griffith, . ‘ ‘ 2.00 1.50 .13 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. Bossuet, ; . 180 75 Bo 
Stories on the Rosary. Louisa Emily Dobrée (Part i. , ; 50 .38 .06 
Stories on the Rosary. Louisa Emily Dobrée (Part I1.), . Oo <6 qos 
A Child’s History of Ireland. Dr. P. W. Joyce, . » ; hes ~ we «82 
When we were Boys. William O’Brien, M.P., ‘ . 100 .75 .13 
Sacred Scenes and Mysteries. Rev. J. F. X. O Conor, SJ., 100 646475. 06 
The World’s Unrest and its Remedy. Jas. Field Spalding, . 1.25 .94 .08 
Nova et Vetera. Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J., ° ° , 2.00 1.50 .13 
Hard Sayings. Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J., : ; : . 200 5:50 13 
One Poor Scruple. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, ; ‘ . . 1.50 1.13 .10 
Idea of a University. Cardinal Newman, : ¥ ; « 225 oh -<te 
Verses on Various Occasions. Cardinal Newman, . 1.25 .94 
Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert. Cardinal Newman, 1.25 .94 
Callista: A Tale of the Third Century. Cardinal Newman, 1.25 
The Dream of Gerontius. (Cloth.) Cardinal Newman, , we 
The Dream of Gerontius. (Full leather.) Cardinal Newman, 1.00 
Meditations and Devotions of the late Cardinal Newman, . 1.25 
Present Position of Catholics in England. Cardinal Newman, 1.25 
Historical Sketches. (3 vols.) Cardinal Newman. Each, . 1.25 
Manual of English Literature. Thomas Arnold, : ‘ 2.00 I. 
Spiritual Letters to Men. Fénelon, : ° . ° . 1,00 
Spiritual Letters to Women. Fénelon, ; ; ; 1,00 
Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal. Mrs. Quilli- 

nan (Dora Wordsworth), 
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The following, highly approved works may also be obtained from Long- 
mans, Green & Co., and a special discgunt will be allowed for patrons of The 
Columbian Reading Union, in proportion to the number of volumes ordered. 
The retail price only is here quoted: : 
History of St. Vincent de Paul, Founder of the Congregation of the Mission 

(Vincentians) and of the Sisters of Charity. By Monseigneur Bougard, 

Bishop of Laval. Translated from second French Edition by Rev. Joseph 

Brady, C.M. 2vols. $6.00, 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and Her Companions. With a translation of 
her Treatise on Consummate Perfection. By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 
2vols. 8vo. $5.00. 

Mempir of Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D. With some of her Spiritual Notes 
and Letters. Edited by Rev. Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. 8vo. $2.50, 
The Life and Works of Dante Alighieri. Being an Introduction to the Study 

of the Divina Commedia, by Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D. 8vo. $4.00. 

The Monks of the West: from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count de 
Montalembert. With an introduction on Monastic Constitutional History, 
by the Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. 6 vols. 8vo. $15.00. 

The English Black Monks of St. Benedict. A Sketch of their History from 
the Coming of St. Augustine to the Present Day. By Rev. Etheldred L. 
Taunton. 2 vols. $7.50. 

The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. By Wilfrid Ward. 2 vols. 
8vo. $6.00. 


Many of the volumes mentioned in the foregoing list represent the highest 
standard of Catholic literature, and have aclaim on all lovers of good books, 
It is to be hoped that the members of Reading Circles will form the resolution 
of doing something on behalf of these prominent Catholic authors by having 
their books made known to friends, and brought to the notice of those responsi- 
ble for selecting the books to be placed in public libraries. The leaflet which 
has been prepared under the direction of the Columbian Reading Union con- 
tains brief notices and critical comments on the various authors whose works 
are recommended. This leaflet and an order blank appended may be obtained 
by sending ten cents in postage to the Columbian Reading Union, 415 West 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 


* * * 


Pope Leo XIII., when opening the Vatican archives to students of recog= 
nized ability, stated that 

The first law of History is not to dare tell a lie; the second, not to fear to 
tell the truth; besides, let the historian be beyond all suspicion of favoring or 
hating any one whomsoever. 
The same idea seems to have been in the mind of the ancient writer who 
penned these words: ‘ 

Which if I have done well and as becometh the history, is what I have de- 
sired ; but if not so perfectly, it must be pardoned me.—Machadbees xv. 39. 
In the records of the American Catholic Historical Society there is much to be 
found in defence of the truth and in refutation of falsehood. Rev. Hugh T. 
Henry, of St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., has given much attention to 
the numerous falsifications concerning Catholics in an interesting article on The 
By-Paths of History. After buying and paying for a book on the history of 
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music, written by the well-known musical critic, Mr. W. J. Henderson, he found 
that it contained historical blunders and a savage attack on the work of Pope 
Gregory the Great. The authority quoted is the oft-refuted Dr. Draper, who 
wrote a book on the intellectual development of Europe. This book is sup- 
posed to have led the Hon. Andrew D. White, former college president, into 
numerous false notions—not yet retracted—concerning historical events in rela- 
tion to the Catholic Church. Asa conclusion Father Henry decides that the 
monuments of bigotry in general literature are generally perversions of history ; 
and suggests that a suitable medium for calling attention to these perversions 
would be the quarterly publication of the American Catholic Historical Society, 715 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia: Catholic readers should send notice promptly 
of every book containing erroneous and offensive statements regarding Catho- 
lics in the past and present. Inthis way the old and new falsehoods of anti- 
Catholic prejudice could be recorded, and the circulation of unreliable books 
restricted. Father Henry also commends to Catholic readers the copious, 
learned, and impartial treatment of Catholic subjects found in Chambers’ En- 
cyclopedia, and condemns the verbose and prejudiced statements given in the 
Britannica, especially in reference to Gregory the Great, the Jesuits, and 
Blessed Thomas More. 
* * * 


Dr. Spofford has collected into A Book for all Readers, published by G: P. 
Putnam’s Sons, much of the book-wisdom and some of the book-wit gathered 
during his long experience as librarian-in-chief of the Congressional 
Library, which he, after years of struggle, has lived to see worthily housed. 
We have here information asto the acquisition and proper care of books, the 
management of a library, and all things of special interest to book-lovers; the 
whole enlivened by many curious particulars and some facetious remarks. 

In forming a library of general reading a question which is sure to arise is 
that of novels. Here Dr. Spofford is wisely conservative. A subscription library 
that must cater to the public taste in order to exist may be obliged to load its 
shelves with worthless fiction; but for an endowed library it is sufficient to have 
a fair representation of each important class of contemporary novels. The 
function of the library is to instruct and improve, not to furnish amusement. 
And as the appetite for incessant and indiscriminate novel-reading seems to be 
growing toa disease, the librarian who properly feels the impoftance of his 
calling will at least avoid pandering to it. 

An interesting chapter is given to the enemies of books, chief of which are 
dust, damp, overheating, gas, insects, mice, and thieves. With brushes, ventila- 
tion, electricity, poison, and traps the librarian can deal with the lower degrees 
of the scale; but to escape the book-pilferer, short of the heroic remedy of 
“‘ keeping a man standing by each book with a club,” is a difficult problem where 
the public has free access to the shelves. 

Dr. Spofford’s suggestions for dealing with that torment of the librarian, pam- 
phlets, are to bind the more important singly or collectively, or have them filed in 
pamphlet-cases. Yet there will always remain a mass of miscellaneous pam- 
phlets which seem to have no value, yet any one of which somebody, at some 
time, may want to see. To tie these up in bundles, or heap them in piles in a 
cellar or garret, is little better than sending them to the junk-shop. A better 
plan is to have a room, if possible—if not, a set of shelves—devoted to miscella- 
neous pamphlets. Give each pamphlet when received an accession-number 
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written in bold figures on the front cover, and place it on the shelf in the order 
of its accession, irrespective of date or subject. Guide-numbers, at intervals of 
20 or 25, can be placed on the edges of the shelves, or guide-cards between the 
pamphlets. The accession-series should be distinct from that of the main 
library, and there is no need of an accession-book. Catalogue briefly under the 
subject (in either the general or a special catalogue) with a symbol to indicate 
that the number refers to miscellaneous pamphlets. The reader who finds from 
the catalogue that the library has a pamphlet on the subject he is studying gives 
the number to the assistant, who by the guide-numbers on the shelves can lay 
his hand on it in a few seconds. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is devoted to binding, of 
which the various processes, styles, and technicalities are clearly explained. 
Hints to readers not accustomed to great libraries, and to librarians how to help 
such readers, are also given, with some remarks on the art of finding references 
and quotations. 

Rare books are discussed, and due warning given to the inexpert buyer not 
to be deceived by very rare or unique in catalogues. Putting incunabula aside, 
no book is necessarily rare because it is old. But if he should be the lucky pos- 
sessor of the Latin Psalter of Fust and Schoeffer, 1459, it may interest him to 
know that a copy brought £4,950 at the Syston sale in 1884, being the highest 
recorded price for a single printed volume. Or if among old rubbish in his 
garret he finds a copy of the Bay Psalm Book, 1640, let him not part with it 
lightly, for it is worth over a thousand dollars. 

* * * 


The most expensive book that was ever published in the world is the official 
history of the War of the Rebellion, which is now issued by the government of 
the United States at a cost, up to date, of $2,334,328. Of this amount $1,184,391 
has been paid for printing and binding. The remainder was expended for salar- 
ies, rent, stationery, and other contingent and miscellaneous expenses, and for 
the purchase of records from private individuals. 

It will require at least three years longer, and an appropriation of perhaps 
$600,000, to complete the work, so that the total cost will undoubtedly reach 
nearly $3,000,000, It will consist of 112 volumes, including an index and an 
atlas, which contains 178 plates and maps, illustrating the important battles of 
the war, campaigns, routes of march, plans of forts, and photographs of inter- 
esting scenes, places, or persons. 

Most of these pictures are taken from photographs made by the late M. B. 
Brady, of Washington. Several years ago the government purchased his stock 
of negatives. Each volume will, therefore, cost on an average about $26,785, 
which probably exceeds the cost of any book of the kind that was ever issued. 
Copies are sent free to public libraries, and 1,347,999 have been so distributed. 
The atlas cost $22. 

The remainder of the edition is sold at prices ranging from 50 cents to 90 
cents per volume. But there does not seem to bea large popular demand, for 
only 71,194 copies have been sold, for a total of $60,154. The book can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Secretary of War. 

The material used in the preparation of these histories is taken from both 
the Federal and Confederate archives. The reports of commanders of armies, 
corps, brigades, regiments, etc., are carefully edited and arranged so as to give 
a consecutive account of all engagements with as little duplicatidn and unneces- 
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sary material as possible, and as the writer represents both sides of the struggle, 
it may be regarded as impartial. 
%* * * 

The latest recipe for a successful literary hit is as follows: Get a fresh idea. 
Don’t improve on somebody else’s. The public shuns a literary imitator. Get 
a bright thought of your own, entirely original. Then write it out in article or 
in story. Go over it and cut it down one-half. Why? Because brevity is not 
only the soul of wit, but the soul of success as well. Don’t use long or obsolete 
words. Every-day language skilfully handled is ample. Don’t send people to 
the encyclopedia or dictionary to get your meaning. Some will do it, but the 
number is very, very small. Better be on the safe side and use simple words. 
The most effective sentences ever written were made of words of not more than 
two syllables. Try and tell the world something it doesn’t know and wants to 
know. Do that, and success is yours. 

Fancy writing is a grave into which hundreds of young writers are being 
buried. By fancy writing I mean soaring away over a moonlight, or badly de- 
scribing a sunset, as so many are doing. You must leave fancy writing to some 
other author; you do the helpful and practical sort. You may not receive the 
approval of the intense literary set. But that need not worry you. There is 
another big portion of the public whose approval is worth having. Just try for 
that first ; then, if you can get the other too, so much the better. The helpful 
writers are the authors of the future whose work is going to be in demand, 
Literary sunsets and moonlights are all very pretty, but there is just about one 


author in every fifty who makes a reputation on them. 
M, C. M. 
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